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Bridge Guard Rails. 
Department of Civil Engineering, ) 
Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 12, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of two weeks ago, in connection with 
your illustration and description of the bridge floor 
adopted on the Michigan Central Railroad, you make the 
following statement: “‘It is the experience of the road 
that in many, if not in most, cases where freight-car 
wheels have been derailed before reaching a bridge they 
have worked over past the centre line of the track, and 
the guard rails converging toa point at the centre line 
have aggravated the mischief.” Theitalics are mine. 
As this is an argument frequently brought against 
this arrangement of guard rails, I take the liberty of 
saying that it would be a matter of much interest tome, 
as well as to many others, if you or any of your readers 
would state instances of actual occurrence in which 





taken and put on the carriage, and sawed straight and 
square edged. If the tree is crooked and they saw 
it straight, the timber will be cross-grained at the point 
where the tree is crooked. Sawed timber in the rough 
is fuzzy and will hold the water, allowing it to pene- 
trate, and will rot sooner than straight-hewed timber. 
Ido not think that there would be a great deal of 
difference between hewed and sawed timber if the same 
kind of trees were selected and the sawed timber dressed. 
W. H. M. 








The Use of the Fusee Signal. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Having read all the accounts published by you of 
the Palatine Bridge collision on the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, I am surprised that no men- 
tion has been made of the fusee signal. Rule 31, of the 
standard code, says: “ A fusee is an extra danger signal, 
to be lighted and placed on the track at night, in case of 
accident or emergency.” You will note that the fusee 
must be used “in case of accident or emergency.” 

Rule 31 of the standard code does not, in my opinion, 
go far enough and state specifically how the fusee signal 
should be used. To say the fusee must be placed on 
the track at night in case of accident or emergency, and 
not say under what circumstances it must be used and 
where to place it, leaves it discretionary with the brake- 
man what todo. Why should this be so? 

The explanation is, I suppose, this: In your editorial 
of Oct. 4 you say, “the Time Convention Committee 
doubtless recognized the difficulty of formulating a rule 
by which brakemen could be clearly instructed as to 
what action should be taken when a train slackens 
speed but does not come to a full stop, and they were 
perhaps warranted in promulgating this rule in this 
way. Each manager was left free to make amendments 
in any proper way, and the committee can claim with 
reason that they are not responsible for any dangerous 
omissions.” Allow me to ask if the assembled wisdom 
of the Time Convention Committee recognized the diffi- 
culty of formulating a rule, will not a manager recognize 
the same difficulty? Brakemen or flagmen should “ be 
clearly instructed as to what action should be taken 
when a train slackens speed but does not come to a full 
stop.” I therefore offer the following as a substitute, 
or, if you please, an amendment to code rule 31: 

Sec. 1. A fusee is an extra danger signal, to be lighted 
and thrown on the track, at intervals of five minutes for 
| five-minute fusees, and at intervals of ten minutes for 





| ten. H - 
derailed trucks have actually taken the wrong side of | ten-minute fusses, at night or in foggy weather, when 


the point at bridges provided with guard rails as 
described ; that is, converging to a point in the centre 
of the track. 

Of course, if a truck is off the track by more than half 
the gauge it will take the wrong side of the point and 
be still further deviated; but although I have inquired 
extensively among railroad men I have not yet learned 
of any instance in which this has actually taken place ; 
asasimple matter of information I should like very 
much to know of any such instance which you may 
have record of, and of the results which ensued. 

Gro. F. SWAIN. 

[We remember no such case. We gave the experi-| 
ence of the Michigan Central on the authority of the | 
Chief Engineer, Mr. Hawks, and we believe in his own 
words.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 











Sawed or Hewed Pine. 





Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway, | 
MANCHESTER, Oct. 8, 1889, f 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 

Sir: I should be pleased if you could give me any infor- 
mation as to the respective qualities of sawed and hewed 
pitch pine. Our idea is that the latter is considerably 
stronger and more durable than the former, and is also 
much brighter and the appearance generally superior. 

Is there anything in the question of the sawed pitch 
pine being freely tapped before being cut down and so 
robbed of its nature ? F. A. 





CuIcaGo, Il., Oct. 29, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

I will gladly give you what little information I have 
gathered during my experience with Southern pine. 

While traveling in the South I found that a great 
amount of Southern pine was being hewed. I also 
noticed that the men that were doing the hewing 
selected their logs; that is to say, they always selected 
the straight-grained logs, with as few knots as possible, 
to make the work of hewing easier. I also no- 
ticed that they were very particular in hewing the 
logs as smooth as possible. These are two very good 
reasons why hewed timber should be stronger, brighter 
and more durable; the timber being straight grained, its 
strength would be greater, and being hewed smooth, 
the water would run off more readily and the grain 
would be closed, not allowing the dampness to penetrate 
so freely. It also makes the timber look brighfer. 

There is no more sawed timber that is tapped than there 
is hewed timber. I always consider tapping trees a 
great damage to the timber. A great many trees in the 
South are tapped, especially more so in Mississippi 
than in any other state. 

In sawing timber the logs are not selected from straight 
trees. Any tree that will make a good square timber is 


' ever the train is not making schedule speed, and is being 
foliowed by another train. A train finding a fusee burn- 
ing on the track must come to a full stop, and not pro- 
ceed until it is burnt out. 

Src, 2, The engineer of a forward train, finding that 
his train is not making schedule speed, when a train is 
known to be following in the same schedule, or who has 
to stop, must at once give the signal for brakes, when 
the flagman or brakeman must signal at once with 
fusees as provided for in Sec. 1 of this rule, until the 
train has slowed down sufficiently for the brakeman or 
flagman to get off, when he will proceed to protect his 


; train, as provided for in rule 99. 


Sec, 3. The engineer of a following train, finding that 
the forward train is slacking speed at any place, will, if 
his engine [speed] is under control, blow on and off brakes, 
so engineer and conductor of the forward train may be as- 
sured of their safety, but if he is not satisfied that he can 
stop in time, he must continue to signal for brakes as a 
danger signal to the forward train. 

The fusee signal is, in my opinion, the most reliable for 
night and foggy weather, and its great advantage over 
the lamp and torpedo is that it can be thrown from the 
rear of a train at any speed and will signal the following 
train without slacking the speed or stopping the forward 
train for the flagman to get off to protect his train, as 
provided for in rule 99. There is one thing that must 
not be lost sight of, the danger is in slacking speed or 
stopping the forward train for the flagman to get 
off. While this is done the following train, run- 
ning at full speed, closes up on the forward train 
before the flagman can go back far enough to stop 
the following train. With the fusee signal slacking 
speed or stopping is not necessary until it is known that 
the following train is under control. This I provide for 
in the third section of the substitute or amendment I 
propose to code rule 31. TRANSPORTATION. 








Car Service Reform. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

It may be truthfully said that, with one notable excep- 
tion, wonderful have been the improvements in all the 
departments of railroad service during the past twenty 
years. The exception is the Car Service Department ; 
and the present seems a most opportune time to mention 
the fact and its consequence. Whilst other departments 
are constantly economizing operation through more ef- 
ficient service as the result of experience, just the op- 
posit is the case in this one. This fact is proven by sta- 
tistics collected and published during the past two years, 
which show conclusively that freight cars cost more, 
and do less, than ever before. Published equipment lists 
show 1,050,116 freight cars in revenue service, which repre- 
sent capital of about $500,000,000. That this vast inter- 
est is suffering through the operation of a wrong principle 








of service, which is amendable by administrative effort, 
is also a fact, and one that should at once attract the at- 
tention of all those who have authority to inaugurate 
reforms which require action by executive officers. The 
wrong principle of operation is found in the fact that 
more or less, probably one-half, of this vast equipment 
($250,000,000) is constantly out of the possession of its 
owners, who have no guarantee of earnings, or check on 
service performed ; that there is no redress in case the 
cars are used to move business in which their owners 
have no interest, or even when diverted to the uses of a 
competing line; and that the matter of non-movement or 
delay to the cars is one of but little concern to the road 
holding them, there being no cost so long as the cars 
stand still, which fact has much to do with the growth 
of the custom which is fast converting the freight car 
from a vehicle of transportation into a storehouse. 

In consequence of the wrong business principle which 
underlies the present car service system, not only the 
economy of the operations of the railroad service is 
seriously affected, but just now the shipping interest 
of the whole country is suffering. Look at the facts. 
Statistics collected by the Car Accountants’ Association 
show the average performance of freight cars to be from 
17 to 25 miles per car per day, which estimate is substan- 
tially corroborated by the figures of tonnage handled. 
According to Poor’s Manual, during the year 1888 there 
were 70,423 millions of tons of freight moved one mile by 


all the railroads in the United States. Placing 
the average car load at 15 tons, which is the 
minimum billing weight now generally used, it 


required 4,695 million car miles to move the total 
tonnage of last year. At 20 miles per car. per 
day, 1,005,116 cars would in one year run 7,337)¢ million 
miles, which, after moving the tonnage, would leave 
2,6421¢ million miles, or about 36 per cent., to spare for 
the empty movement. At 20 miles per car per day, with 
trains moving 10 miles per hour, the equipment was 
sufficient to move the tonnage by being kept in motion 
only two hours out of every 24. Under a proper system, 
cars should average in motion at least four hours out of 
24, when just one-half the number of cars would be re- 
quired to move the same tonnage. So much on the 
question of economy. 

Now on the question of injury to the shipping interest. 
The conditions of trade and the money market compel 
the producer to turn his product into money quickly, 
and to do this, with a few exceptions, he must have cars 
promptly as needed. Proof, therefore, of a general 
shortage of cars throughout the country for the move- 
ment of shipments offered will substantiate my propo- 
sition. The newspapers make frequent mention of ‘‘car 
famines” in different sections, and of the threats of 
shippers to sue for damage or appeal tostate or national 
Commissioners; but I have sought evidence more re- 
liable than newspaper reports. On Oct, 27, as Chairman 
of the Per Diem Committee of the Car Accountants’ 
Association, I addressed a letter to the officers in charge 
of car service of 30 different roads in all parts of the 
country, asking information as to the situation on their 
lines with reference to car supply and demand, Al 
have replied with one or two exceptions, and the situa- 
tion is graphically shown in their replies below: 

Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh (northwest system). 
—Short about 1,600 cars. This is a sample of the situation as it 
has been for the last month, and the situation is very discour- 
aging. It seems but little use to build cars, as in spite of our 
most earnest efforts they get away on foreign roads and are 
hard to get home. EDMUND YARDLEY. 

Fall Brook Coal Co.—We are running short about 200 cars 
daily. J. B. TERBELL. 

Allegheny Valley.—Our average daily shortage is about 150 
cars. W. K. McELRoy. 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburgh.—Short about 175 cars per day, 

T. F. BRENNAN. 

New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Average shortage for 
past three days, 850 cars. D. W. Mooar. 

Michigan Central .—1n the neighborhood of 2,500 cars behind 
on our orders to-day. Never were in such hard straits for cars 
before. J. H. MASTEN, 

Grand Trunk.—Short at the present time, exclusive of the 
number required by connections, about 2,500 cars daily. 

C. R. W1ESEN BORN, 

Chicago & Grand Trunk.—Short from 800 to 1,200 cars per 
day. F.C, VOGEL. 

Missouri Pacific.—Shortage during past 30 days has been 
from 300 to 500 cars per day, caused simply by the fact that our 
cars are not unloaded promptly at terminals or returned 
promptly from connecting lines. C, W. HEQUEMBOURG. 

Wabash.—Short from 200 to 500 cars perday. Strong de- 
murrage enforced by all roads is the lever that will stop the 
storehouse business and increase equipment capacity from 
one-third to one-half over present performance. 

C, P. CHESEBRO. 

Central of New Jerscy.—If we had them, could use 2,500 cars 
to-day to ship steel rails, and 500 more for ore. The demand for 
cars is enormous, but if our cars were returned home within a 
reasonable time could cope with the business offered. We have 
great faith in demurrage and per diem. The one to compel 
shippers to unload and the other to induce railroads to return 
cars home promptly. With this the vexed question of car ser- 
vice can be solved. F. E. HIGBIE. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The demand with us for cars is 
very largely in excess of the supply. A. J. SPEESE. 


Delaware &: Hudson Canal Co.—We are in great distress 
for cars; 250 short on local orders daily. G. A. KELLAR. 


Western & Atlantic.—All roads in the southeastern territory 
are very badly pressed for rolling stock, The cry is cars from 
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all directions. The roadsin the south are ordering much ad- 
ditional equipment. I think, however, there are enough cars 
in the United States already if they were properly handled. 
E. C. SPALDING. 
Mobile &: Ohio.—Short from 25 to 100 cars every day. Steps 
should be taken to prevent the diversion of cars to improper 
routes and uses, which evil is steadily increasing. 
A. B. WILMER. 
East Tenn., Va. &> Georgia.—Difticult to say just how many 
cars we are short daily, but anywhere from 100 to 500. This 
does not include coal trades; that isan unlimited number. 
F. J. HOYLE. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & T. P.—Notwithstanding most 
energetic efforts to prevent a scarcity of cars during the cotton 
season, we are gradually falling short in our supply. To-day 
we need about 200 box cars more than we have available. Our 
cars are delayed and diverted principally in the southeastern 
territory by roads that are not properly equipped. We favor 
demurrage, straight per diem and a penalty charge for misuse. 
S. O. PARKER. 
Short to day about 300 cars 
L. W. TOWNE. 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—Short to-day 500 cars, 
and there is a general shortage of cars on all of our connec- 
tions. JOHN J. MERRILL. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Short from 300 to 500 cars per 
day. Elevators on all divisions are full, and to keep them sup- 
plied would require at least 200 cars per day more than we can 
give them. CLINTON BROOKE. 
St. Paul, M. & Manitoba.—We are very short of cars; more 
so than ever before. C. H. CANNON. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


Kansas City, F. S. & Memphis. 
to fill orders at local stations, 


We are very short of cars. 

JOHN DUMBELL. 
= Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
tremely short of cars. 


all connections ex- 
T. D. LINDLEY. 
Blue and Canada Southern Lines.—The supply of cars is 
entirely inadequate to the demand under the present system 
of handling them. History repeats itself in this respect each 
fall for a period of about four months; but this season is worse 
than its predecessors. So far as our lines are concerned, our 
equipment, with proper handling, would take care of twice the 
tonnage we are moving. The reduced mileage per car per day, 
from year to year, for the past ten years, shows something 
wroprg with the system rather than overproduction of equip- 
ments. Gro. A. GILMAN. 


We have here the evidence that the shortage of cars is 
not confined to particular localities, but is general 
throughout the country; and the reasonable deduction is 
that the injurious effects of the present car service sys- 
tem, as I have outlined them, are now being felt alike by 
the railroads and producers of all sections of the country. 
Could a more favorable time than the present be selected 
by the railroads to inaugurate a proper system ? Tomake 
this article complete, I append the views of some other 
well posted officers as to what this proper system should 
embrace, as written me within the past ten days: 


S. M. Prevost, Pennsylvania. 

As far as my observation goes there 
age of freight cars at present. 
is due partially to the general 
prosperity which prevails throughout the country, and 
to the fact that the public seem no longer provide 
storage, but are determined to live from day to day de- 
pending entirely upon the service of the railroad companies. 
If there were but one railroad in this country, [ think it is prob- 
able that that road would see that its patrons provided facili- 
ties at their own expense for the prompt loading and unloading 
of freight, whether at warehouses or at tracks owned by them- 
selves or at shipping points on rivers or lakes—that the rail- 
road company would see that it had sufficient cars to move the 
tonnage offering, and would see that it had sufficient locomo- 
tives with which to move the cars, so that the maximum ser- 
vice could be gotten out of them. There being but one rail- 
road company, there would be no car service question; but the 
demurrage question would be a very prominent one. 

Tf all of the railway companies in this country should pass 
under the control of a syndicate or one central power, and per 
diem and demurrage charges were established, I have no 
doubt it would be found that the freight equipment of all the 
lines was far in excess of the tonnage, and in excess of the mo- 
tive power and in excess of the station and terminal facilities, 
for from a central source the distribution of the cars would be 
made in such a way that until any particular road was suffi- 
ciently equipped with power or with terminal facilities, the 
number of cars sent to that road would be limited in accord- 
ance with its facilities to handle promptly. In other words, I 
think the syndicate would realize that the amount of money 
invested in cars was so great that it would at once become ap- 
parent that more money must be invested in facilities and in 
power, in order to enable it to get the full value of their in- 
vestment in cars. 

With the adoption of a per diem charge, either mixed or 
straight, as a basis of compensation for the use of freight cars, ' 
and with the adoption of.a uniform demurrage charge invaria- 
bly imposed upon all shippers and consignees at all points, 
whether competitive or non-competitive, and with the abolition 
of the shipment to order system now prevailing, I feel thor- | 
oughly satisfied that the interests of the public at large, as well ! 
as of the railways, would be very materially benefited. | 


is a general short- 
That this exists just now 
feeling of confidence and 


to 








THEO. VOORHEES, New York Central. 
I have no doubt that the remedy for the present shortage of 
ears is to be found in better movement. This will undoubtedly 
be secured by a more general adoption of the principle of pay- | 
ment for car service and use of track. I believe this end will | 
be attained rapidly hereafter by the formation of Local Car | 
Service Associations at competing points of all roads, and later 
by the adoption of a form of per diem car service for the use of 

foreign cars. 
D. F. MARONEY, Balt. & Ohio. 

In order to get the maximum service out of the freight 
equipment at such a time as this, when the traffic is the 
heaviest, a per diem charge should be collected from shippers 
who fail to load and unload cars promptly. Yards and ware- 


house facilities should be enlarged so that all the traffic could 
be handled promptly, and the motive power sh:uld be in- 
creased to an extent which can only be determined by the 
volume of traffic. 

C. B. ADAMs, Wabash. 

The shortage of cars throughout the West and} Southwest, 
and, in my opinion, the East also, is caused by allowing con- 
signees to make storehouses out of the cars. For instance, 
there are now in the neighborhood of 10,000 cars tied up at St. 
Louis and East St. Louis with ‘‘Hold” freight. Consignees 
are holding this freight in cars either for sale or a higher mar- 
ket. This is the case at every important point on our line ex- 
cept where Car Service Bureaus are in operation. 

E. M. Horton, Illinois Central. 

We are in distress for want of cars. Am not sure that an 
endless supply of cars would help the general situation, as the 
storage capacity would only be increased thereby. The truth 
of the matter is, there are the largest general crops to be 
moved this fall and winter ever known in the history of this 
country, and none of the railroads are in condition to move 
the traffic as fast as offered. The larger portion ot the crops, 
when heavy, seek an early market, and are offered for shipment 
at once, and the railroads probably could not handle them 
promptly even were they fully equipped with everything neces- 
sary for the needs of their general business. Shippers are not 
so particular about the prompt movement of grain, but they 
want to get it stored, and in the absence of storehouses they 
call for cars. 


R. T, RENNIE, Delaware, Lack. & Western. 

That there is a great scarcity of cars available for the trans 
portation of freight at the present time is apparent. The cause 
is likewise apparent, and to my mind so easily overcome, that 
it is an astounding fact that an evil so far reaching in its 
effects has been allowed to assume the gigantic proportions 
which it has attained. My remedy would be straight per 
diem, by all means, demurrage charges and a fine for diversion: 
This would give us prompt release of cars through demurrage; 
accelerated movement by per diem, and correct routing by fine 
for diversion. I am at liberty to say that the management of 
the D., L. & W. will adopt per diem and enforce demurrage, if 
assured of concerted action by other roads. 


ASA P. BLAKESLEE, Lehigh Valley. 

There are a good many things to which the shortage of cars 
can be attributed—one, in particular, is the freight which 
comes to the Eastern market billed ‘‘to order’ of consignors or 
unknown consignees to await sale. We have cars on our line 
now of this class which have stood for three months. If the 
Traftic Departments would get together, and put a stop to this 
manner of doing business the shortage of cars would be over" 
come to a great extent. 

C. J. FELLows, C., C., C. & St. L. 

The situation here is serious, and has been for four months. 
It has been utterly impossible to keep up with our orders. A 
good deal of our trouble is due to the fact that the Southern 
country has been opened up so extensively; in fact, roads 
have been built much faster than cars have been supplied, and 


in consequence when our cars go south it takes weeks and | 


months to get them back. Another great source of delay is 
that many roads order cars for anticipated business, We have 
to-day 250 cars on a Southwestern road that were ordered more 
than 30 days ago for business. The reason given for not re- 
turning cars promptly is that the freight has gone this year by 
water routes. Shipments of hard coal also delay cars, and it is 
not unusual to find cars under the same load for 9) days. Cer- 
tain roads agree with consignees, if they will ship by their line, 
they will be permitted to hold cars indefinitely. I can see no 
remedy for these detentions except a per diem charge of about 
50 cents per day. This might work a hardship on some roads, 
but it would stimulate the movement of cars 50 per cent. The 
Car Service Associations will cover the large business centres, 
but are not far-reaching enough to prevent such delays as are 
refer.ed to above. 

G. K. CooKE, N. Y., L. E. & W. 

The practical application of demurrage and per diem charges 
would place all Trunk Lines, at least, in a position to fill 
orders 1n the busiest season without calling upon neighbors. 
The freight equipment of the country is.ifanything, toolarge. 
The low average mileage per day and the high average de- 
tention per car, proves that we need not more cars, but uni- 
versal demurrage and per diem. The Erie has suffered the loss 
of much valuable business from inability to supply the un- 
precedented demand for cars, notwithstanding the fact that 
we have more than 30,000 freight cars, all in active service. 
We might go on adding to this enormous equipment until it 
was doubled, and yet the shortage at certain seasons would be 
just as great, unless something is done to prevent the long 
detentions which tie up about two-thirds of the equipment. 

J. W. BURNHAM, Fitchburg. 

The shortage is not due to insufficient cars, but to the lax 
movement, principally in the South and extreme West. The 
small roads having but few cars hold the cars of the larger 
systems for local business. The remedy liesin per diem and 
demurrage charges, with a penalty for diversion. 

It will be observed that there is great unanimity of 
thought as to the cause of the trouble, and that relief 
will come quickly through the adoption of a system of 
per diem and demurrage charges, with a penalty for di- 
version. The essence, therefore, of this article is the 
confirmation of the fact that the present mileage system 


| of settlements for car service is based upon a wrong 


business principle, which in its effects is disastrous to 
the interests of the railroads andthe producer; that 
the matter is susceptible of administrative reform; 
that the present is the opportune time to act; and 
finally, that the true line of action is mapped out by of- 
ficers who are so thoroughly conversant with the whole 
subject as to leave no doubt as to the correctness of their 
views. The great magnitude of the economy to be 
secured for the railroad interest, and the growing neces- 
sity of action to meet their requirements as common 
carriers, place this question before the executive of- 
ficers as one well worthy of attention. 
W. G, WarTTsoN, 


Sections of Scrap and Fagot Axles. 


Some of the advances made in the manufacture of 
wrought iron axles can be most readily seen from an in- 
spection and comparison of the cuts herewith, taken from 
the sections of the metal and etched with acid. Fig. 1 


| shows the ordinary scrap axle as made without special 
care in the disposition of the scrap throughout the length 
shows a section of a specially con- 


of the axle. 2 


Fig. 








structed axle, in which the distribution of the fibres is 
carefully arranged according tothe process of the Patent 
& Axletree Co. The used to make these 
of the same class as Lowmoor iron, and 
after being rolled into bars of the same general section 
as shown in the cut, it is packed into fagots and reduced 
by working to the required size. The amount of the re- 
duction can be seen from the centre bar in the axle, 
which is made in the original 2's in. in diameter. The 
cut is about 0.63 of the full size. 

A recent test of one of the patent fagoted axles at the 
United States Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., for the 
' Boston & Albany, shows a uniform tensile strength of 
| 48,000 to 49,000 Ibs. throughout its entire length. The 
manufacturers test each lot of axles before shipping, as 
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follows: The sample axle is placed on bearings 3 ft. 6 in. 
apart, a 20-ton weight is dropped on the centre and the 
blows repeated until the collars meet; no fracture or 

flaw must show under this test, or the lot is rejected. 
| Better axles are now used under railroad cars than ever 
| before, and the strict attention being paid to the proper 
| selection of material, and the care demanded in the 
manufacture, has resulted in the production of a quality 
of forged iron for driving and truck axles, rods and other 
locomotive details, which has been previously almost un- 
known and unavailable at reasonable cost. 











Lindner Starting Valve for Compound Locomotives. 





In the case of the compound locomotive it is necessary 
that steam should be admitted to the low-pressure 
cylinder in order that heavy trains may be started with 
facility, when the crank pins of the high-pressure 
cylinder are at or near a dead centre. One of the latest 
devices for the proper regulation of the admission of 
high-pressure steam to the low-pressure cylinder is illus. 
trated herewith. It isin use on the Saxony state rail- 
roads in Germany, and has in operation given most ex- 
cellent results. With equally good operation, its sim- 
plicity recommends it. With the device illustrated here- 
with, the steam, by means of asmall pipe leading di- 
rectly fram the high-pressure steam pipe, fresh boiler 
steam is admitted directly to the receiver, and from 
thence to the low-pressure cylinder through the valve A 
as shown in fig. 1, in which B is the high-pressure 
cylinder, C the receiver, D the steam pipe to the 
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THE LINDNER STARTING VALVE 


high-pressure cylinder, # the short pipe making con- 
nection between the main steam pipe and the receiv- 
er. Fig. 2 is a plan of the same showing the con- 
nection to the low-pressure cylinder. Fig. 3 is the 
longitudinal section of the admission valve, and fig. 4 is 
a cross section of the same. FE in these figures is the 
steam entrance pipe, and G the discharge passage into 
the reservoir (. H and J are passages connected with 
each other and at right angles in the plug ./, which is 
rotated by the arm K connected with an extension on 
the reach rod, as clearly indicated. When the reverse 
lever is in full forward gear, the passage H is in con- 
nection with G and the receiver C, and when in full 
backward gear, the passage J forms the connection. 
This is accomplished by regulating the length of 
the crank KA until it will move 9 degrees, when 
the link motion is reversed. This is the manner 
in which the fresh boiler steam enters the receiver, 
from whence it reaches both the high and low-pressure 
pistons. In order that the locomotive may be properly 
started, when both ports of the high-pressure cylinder 
are covered by the steam valve, it is best that the 
counteracting pressure on the high-pressure piston, 
brought about by the admission of steam to the receiver, 
be relieved at the time of starting. To accomplish this 
a very ingenious plan has been adopted in the construc- 
tion of the high-pressure steam valve. Fig. 5 and fig. 6 
show a section and plan of the steam valve in the high- 
pressure steam chest. In this valve are passages L and 
M. These passages connect the exhaust port of the high- 
pressure cylinder with the steam port of the same, as 
clearly shown on fig. 5, whenever one of the steam ports 
is closed. The width and location of the small ports L 
and M are such that when the edge of the valve touches 
the edge of the steam port, as at cut off, they commence 
to open, and when fully open the distance which the 
steam valve overlaps the edge of the port is just equal to 
their width. Thus whenever the steam valve covers a 
steam port the steam in the receiver can pass over 
through the small passages L and M and through the 
steam port that is open with the receiver, and allow prac- 
tically the same pressure to exist on both sides of the 
high-pressure piston. That is, these ports are so arranged 
that steam from the high-pressure steam chest cannot 
xo over into the exhaust pipe, yet the steam which is let 
into the receiver through the pipe EL, and which would 
otherwise act to prevent the starting of the engine by 
entering on the wrong side of the high-pressure piston, 
through the exhaust port N and steam port O, can thus 
reach both sides of that piston by reason of the proper ar- 
rangement of the passages L and M. Inthe illustration 
it is the passage L that is in the acting position 
and is admitting steam from the receiver through 
the port P, resulting in the same pressure on both 
sides of the high-pressure piston, when, as in the position 
shown, the ports to the high-pressure cylinder from its 
steam chest are closed, this being the most difficult posi- 


tion in which to start a compound locomotive. In start- | 























FOR COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES 


ing the ordinary locomotive it is customary to throw the 
reverse lever full forward. and this is the position in 
which this starting gear is put into action, and through 
the small pipe £ boiler steam is gradually, not 
suddenly, admitted into the low-pressure cylinder, and 
because of this slow admittance there is no danger of 
fracture—of what, by reason of their size, needs to be 
lightly built reciprocating parts—as a result of the sud- 
den impact of heavy pressures. It will be readily under- 
stood that the most difficult position in which to start a 
compound locomotive, even when provision is made for 
the entrance of high-pressure steam into the low- 
pressure cylinder, exists when the steam valve 
covers the ports into the high-pressure cylinder. 
It is at this time that this starting gear be- 
comes most useful, as hereinbefore stated, by balanc- 
jng the pressure on both sides of the high-pressure pis- 
ton and admitting fresh boiler steam to the low-press- 
ure piston. As soon as the locomotive starts and the 
high-pressure cylinder exhausts, it will commence to work 
compound regardless of the fact that the admission 
valve may continue to admit high-pressure steam into 
the receiver. This continued admission is in nowise 
detrimental, occasioning only a very small loss, if any. 
As soon as the locomotive is hooked up everso little, and 
the cut-off thereby decreased to a very small extent, the 
admission valve is closed by reason of the closing of the 
ports H or J, as the case may be. Such construction as 
this recommends itself because of the simplicity of all! 
the connections, the accessibility of the parts, and the 
ease of locating the device. No additional handles are 
required in the cab, and, while it is automatic, it yet has 
no complication of parts to require frequent repairs. In 
the case of the reversal of the engine while going ahead, 
steam is immediately admitted tothe receiver, and there- 
from enters the high-pressure cylinder and acts as a lu- 
bricant, and also as a brake upon the engine by reason of 
its action on the piston of the low-pressure cylinder. The 
receiver has a safety valve which does not allow the 
pressure to rise above one-half of that of the boiler. The 
small steam channels in the high-pressure steam valve 
shown at L and , fig. 5, are so mjnute asin nowise to 
affect the appearance of the indicator card except at the 
slowest speed, and consequently they are practically in- 
effectual after the locomotive has commenced to work 
compound. The effect of the action of these ports is fur- 
ther decreased by their location, which is such that at 
the time when they act the valve is moving with the 
greatest rapidity, thus reducing the time of their action. 
Fig. 1 shows the position, by dotted lines and full lines, 
of the crank positions at which the small auxiliary pas- 
sages J, and M are efficacious in assisting the driving of 
the engine. These points lie not far from 50 degrees dis- 
tant from the dead point. An interesting advantageous 
feature of the operation of this mechanism results from 
a peculiar action of link gears in full throw. A slight 
change in the position of the reverse lever, and conse- 
quently the reverse’sbaft, when the links are about in 








full gear, produces little or no change in the cut-off, yet 
such a slight chance is more than suflicient to close the 
entrance ports through the admission valve 4. In cases 
actually tried the admission valve was arranged to be 
fully opened when the cut-off was 80 per cent., and it was 
found to be fully closed when the cut-off had been re. 
duced to 75 per cent. 








Shop Notes in the Northwest. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 

The South Minneapolis shops of the C., M.& St. P. 

are called upon to keep in repair a large number of loco 
motives and cars, those of all the divisions centering at 

Minneapolis, and are the most extensive in the neigh- 
borhood, employing nearly 700 men. In the absence of 
Mr. John Taylor, the master mechanic, it was quite 
impossible to obtain the desired information on many 
points. 

The shops are all built of brick and stone and admir- 
ably laid out, consisting of machine and erecting shop, 
blacksmith shop, tin shop, boiler shop, car shop, wood- 
working shop, and paint shop. Here, also, is a large 
storeroom with the offices, and extensive sheds are being 
erected for use in connection with freight car repairs. 
A very noticeable feature about all the buildings is 
the ample amount of light afforded in the daytime, and 
for night work incandescent electric lights leave nothing 
to be desired. All the shops are heated by steam, and a 
large plant of fire pumps and an extensive system of 
pipes make the chances of a destructive fire small. A 
system of signals and assignment of the employés to 
definite duties in the event of a fire is in force. 

Upon entering the erecting shop, one is at once at- 
tracted by the unfamiliar design of the machine tools, 
which upon closer examination prove to be of English 
make from the works of Sharp, Stewart & Co., Manches- 
ter; Fairbairn, Kennedy & Naylor, Leeds, and others. 
That some of them appearextremely clumsy can readily 
be imagined, and it is somewhat surprising that such 
selections should have been made in preference to the 
handy tools of home manufacture, more completely 
adapted to the precise requirements of native rolling 
stock. This shop is full of locomotives undergoing re- 
pairs, which work is complicated to a considerable 
extent by the great diversity of designs among the vari- 
ous locomotives. Some of the engines must have had in- 
teresting histories. One in particular still carries a 
builder’s plate with “ Breese Kneeland & Co., Jer- 
sey City,” inscribed thereon, All the work is ap- 
parently carried on very systematically and rapidly, how- 
ever, and in view of the large number of engines being 
repaired and evident pressure to get the work done with 
the least possible delay, the neatness and order pervading 
the works were particularly noticeable. 

A large transfer table between the locomotive and car 
shops is operated by means of a narrow-gauge locomo- 
tive which carries on one side «a small vertical engine 
operating through a horizontal shaft the winding appa 
ratus for running the rolling stock on and off the table. 
The whole arrangement is very complete, performing its 
work with great rapidity. 

. The car and wood-working shops are extremely well 
arranged and fully equipped with modern appliances. A 
complete system of fans and pipes convey all shavings to 
the boiler room for fuel. 

The smith shop is wnusually large, and is fully 
equipped with modern hammers, punches, etc., in addi- 
tion to 21 forges. 

Altogether these shops are well worth a visit by any 
person interested in such matters. Their accessibility 
makes it very easy for one who has a couple of spare 
hours in the city to spend the time profitably and pleas- 
antly. 

CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA, 

The shops of this line are located in St. Paul, and are 
used for locomotive repairs only. They consist of a large 
erecting and machine shop, boiler shop and blacksmith 
shop. The offices are in the erecting shop, and, in addi- 
tion to the buildings mentioned there is a large store- 
room, an oil-house, and a 30-stall roundhouse. All the 
buildings are of brick, well lighted, and are heated by 
steam. 

The arrangement of the erecting shop is that which is 
most common in this country, the engines being received 
from the transfer table on one side, which is occupied 
entirely by the tracks and pits. Here they are stripped; 
the various parts, after being marked, are placed on 
racks alongside or passed across the shop, where are 
located the various machine tools. The facilities for 
making repairs quickly and systematically are good, and 
the shop is crowded with work. 

The standard passenger locomotive is of the usual 
American type, also used in freight service; the standard 
freight locomotive is of the ten-wheel class, and for 
switching a six-wheel coupled engine is used. They are 
from the works of various well-known makers, but the 
majority of those recently purchased are from the Sche- 
nectady Locomotive Works. ‘Two of these, a passenger 
anda switcher, were particularly noticeable for their 
fine appearance. The first has cylinders 18 in. by 24 in.: 
drivers, 66in. indiameter; wagon-top boiler, 54 in. at bar- 
rel; total heating surface, 1,575 sq.ft. The weight in 
working order is 92,500 lbs., with 61,000 Ibs. on the 
drivers. These engines are said to be giving excellent 
results in heavy express service. The switching engine 





















































Fig. 3—Bed Plates and Pin for Juncfion of Girder 
and Cantilever. 


has cylinders 18 in. by 4 in.; drivers, 50 in. in diameter, 
and straight 50-in. boilers; total heating surface, 1,007 
sq. ft.; weight in working order, 78,000 Ibs. These have 
eight-wheel sloping tanks of 2,250 gals. capacity. The 
new ten-wheel freight engines from the same makers 
have cylinders 18 in. by 24 in.; drivers, 50 in. in diameter; 
wagon-top boilers, 50 in. at barrel; total heating surface, 
1,436 sq. ft.; weight in working order, 98,000 Ibs., with 
74,600 Ibs. on the drivers. 

All the motive power and rolling stock is kept up to 
a good standard, and is in charge of Mr. Matt. Ellis, 
Master Mechanic, assisted by Mr. John Ellis. 








Putting inthe Connecting Spans of the Forth Bridge. 





The following description of the construction, erecting 
and manner of joining the connecting spans of the 
Forth Bridge is from Industries of Oct. 11. The con- 
nections were successfully made, as here described: 

As the work of building the central girders fof the 
Forth Bridge is now rapidly approaching a successful 
conclusion, this is an opportune for placing before our 
readers a general description of the methods used 
to erect the central girders. Before proceeding, 
however, it will be well to describe the design 
of the central girders and their permanent connec- 
tion with the ends of the cantilevers. The girders 
are each composed of two side girders with cross-girders 
attached to their bottom booms, which cross-girders 
carry the troughs in which the rails are placed; 
buckled plates forming the flooring of footpaths 
at the sides and of the spaces between the 
troughs. Each side girder is hog-backed, and in 
cross section (fig. 1) is inclined inward, like the fouter 
faces of the cantilevers. The length of each is 350 ft., 
the depth at the centre is 51 ft. 5in., and at the ends 40 
ft.2in. The top and bottom members are open troughs 
formed of side plates 3 ft. deep, and bottom and top 
plates, respectively, 3 ft. wide, of varying thickness. 
The bracing is formed of plates, struts and ties, stiffened 
as required, dividing the girder into 8 bays—43 ft. 4 in. 
in length. From the intersection of each strut and tie a 
vertical tie ey the bottom member, and plate cross- 
girders, 4 ft. deep at the centre, are attached to the bot- 
tom members at the foot of each main tie and vertical 
tie. 

At some point in each portion of the superstructure 
allowance must be made for the variation in its length 
produced by change of temperature. The portion be- 
tween Garvieg and Queensferry is 1,970 ft., and that be- 
tween Garvie and Fife 1,710 ft. in length, and the maxi- 
mui provision as regards length is 24 in. in each por- 
tion, and is located at each end at the Inch Garvie can- 
tilever. The connection,here between one end of each 
side of the central girder and the end of the cantilever 
is made through a lorg rocking post, with ball and socket 
joint ends (figs. 1 and 2), which transmits the weight 
trom the upper portion of the end post of the former to 
the lower part of the end post of the latter. At a mean 
temperature, taken as 51 deg. F., the rocking post will 
stand vertical, and as the superstructure lengthens or 
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Fig. 2.—Junction of Central Girder and Cantilever, 
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Fig. 4.—Details o 
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FORTH BRIDGE—ERECTING AND JOINING THE CONNECTING SPANS. 


contracts through change of temperature these posts 
will rock backward or forward, permitting the centre 
girder to advance toward or retire from the can- 
tiliver at that point. A tongue X (fig. 4) projects hor- 
izontally from the last cross-girder of the cantilever, 
and passes through the first cross-girder of the centre 
girder. In this tongue is a slotted hole Y with faced 
sides, along which travels a block Z, 15 in. square, 
secured by a bolt V, 9 in. in diameter, to the first 
cross-girder of the centre girder. A similar arrangement, 
though of a lighter character, is provided between the 
top bracings of the end posts of the cantilever and the 
centre girder, These together completely control the 
movement due to change of temperature, compelling it 
to be longitudinal alone, without lateral or vertical 
divergence. 

The effects of temperature, which cause most im- 
portant changes by po oe the structure in a longi- 
tudinal direction, also necessitate careful consideration 
as regards warping action. During summer, when 
the sun shines on one side of the cantilever, and when 
on the opposite side at the same time a cold wind may 
be blowing, the outer end of the cantilever will be de- 
flected away from the sun some inches, a similar eftect 
being produced by wind blowing at right angles to the 
bridge. If this be the case with any two canti- 
levers supporting a centre girder, it is obvious 
that the axis of the centre girder will not be in 
the same straight line with the axes of the cantilevers in 
their deflected position; consequently the centre girder 
will appear to revolve ina horizontal plane about the 
bolt connecting the block with the first cross-girder of 
the centre girder. The ends of the rocking posts, being 
formed with ball and socket connections, permit this re- 
volving movement; but had suspending links, which are 
more usually made use of for making such a connection, 
been adopted here, they would by this movement be sub- 
ject to an undesirable torsional strain. Therefore the 
rocking posts have been made use of in preference to 
suspending links, partly for this reason, and partly be- 
cause the bearing area of a ball having 12 in. radius in a 
socket 22 in. in horizontal diameter is so much greater 
than could be obtained in a link and pin of reasonable 
dimensions. 

At the other ends of the centre girders, where they are 
supported respectively on the ends of the Queensferry and 
ite cantilevers, the connection is made by upper and 
lower bed-plates, with a large steel pin 8 in. diameter in- 
terposed between them, as shown in fig. 3. The horizon- 
tal revolving movement of the centre girders is that 
only allowed and provided for by the sliding of the lower 





bed-plates on steel base plates. It is controlled by an 
arrangement of bolt and block similar to that at the 
other end of the girder already described, but the faced 
side of the tongue projecting from the cross-girder of 
the cantilever does not admit of any longitudinal move- 
ment. 

The first operation in building the central girders was to 
attach a stage to the undersides of the end of the canti- 
levers, sufficiently large and strong to permit of the 
building thereon of the end post and adjacent half of the 
first bay of the central girder. On account of the end 
post of the centre girder being inclosed on three sides 
within that of the cantilever, it was necessary to put 
this part together and rivet it in a position in advance of 
its ultimate site, and when this was done to thrust it 
back until it rested either on the long rocking posts or 
upon the bed-plates, according to which end of the cen- 
tral girder was being operated upon. As soon as these 
first half-bays had been thus placed and adjusted in their 
ultimate positions, their top members were attached to 
the top members of the cantilevers by heavy ties (fig. 2), 
one on each side of each girder, there being four in all at 
each end of each central span. These ties were composed 
of three flat plates, 50 ft. long, 26 in. wide and *¢ in. 
thick. The attachments at either end were made partly 
by rivets and partly by turned bolts sufficiently 
numerous to make them of ample strength. The caleu- 
lated stress on each of these ties at the maximum is 
about 280 tons. Similarly the continuity of the com- 
pressive stresses between the lower members of the 
cantilever and of the central girders, while the latter is 
a prolongation of the former, is secured by two steel 
wedges interposed between faced steel frames attached 
tothe end of these bottom members. These wedges are 
3 ft. long, 8 in. wide and tapered from 5 in. to 
1% in. in thickness. The thrust upon them at a max- 
imum, including the effect of ale is about 500 tons. 

These temporary connections having been made, and 
the crane used in building the top members of the canti- 
lever having been pushed along over the temporary ties, 
and adjusted to its altered level by steel-covered wooden 
wedges, the operations of building the centre girders 
were then briskly proceeded with, and which for each 
bay were generally as follows: The cross girder at the 
centre of the bay was hoisted and held in correct position 
by special derricks, supported on the outer rail troughs. 
Next, the inner side plates of the bottom members were 
connected to those already built, and the ends of the 
cross-girders secured to them. ‘The outer side plates 
were then added, and the struts and ties were built up and 
down respectively to their intersection. The vertical tie 
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Fig. 6.—Temporary Connections for Bottom Boom of Centra! Girders. 


FORTH BRIDGE—ERECTING AND JOINING THE CONNECTING SPANS, 


from that point to the bottom member was put in place, 
the struts were then extended for their whole length, 
and the top member, plate by plate, extended to them. 
‘Lhe cross-girder at the end of the bay was next hoisted 
into position,; the bottom members completed past it 
and secured toit. The ties were then built down and 
connected—thus completing a bay. The time occupied 
in building one such bay, 40 ft. in length, in some cases 
has not exceeded 36 working hours. <A slight variation 
was made in some cases by building out the top member 
first, using that as a point of attachment for the tackle 
by which the cross-girders were placed in position, 
hie asa rule, was the last thing done in each half- 
av. 

From what has already been remarked with ref- 
erence to the effect of temperature upon the super- 
structure between the fixed points, it will be obvious 
that, making the joint between the two halves 
of each central girder and converting them from 
temporary prolongations of the cantilevers into 
independent girders, is by no means’ a_ simple 
matter, but is one to which the engineers and Mr. 
W. Arrol have devoted much consideration, inasmuch 
as the physical connection must be arranged in such a 
way that it can speedily be made of ample strength, and 
also that during the operations no part of the permanent 
structure shall be subject to excessive strain. The 
method adopted is as follows: To each end of the flange 
plates of the bottom members of the two half girders 
temporary covers Lin. thick G H (tig. 5) are attached by 
bolts. Sandwiched between these, on the outside of the 
vertical webs D, are inserted the steel plates F, 8 in. 
wide, 1? in. thick, and on the inside between the verti- 
cal webs are placed, as shown, three plates of about the 
same thickness. At the Garvie end these thick plates are 
formed with slotted holes, 1‘, in. wide and 4 in. long. 
\fter the bottom members are in place, with their ends so 
arranged as to be 4in. apart at a temperature of 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, observations, extending over three days or 
so, will be made to ascertain what effect temperature 
during that time will produce in opening and closing 
this gap, and, as soon as sufficient information has been 
obtained, the small holes in the covers of the Queens- 
ferry or Fife ends of the centre girders, will be templated 
at, as near as possible, the probable maximum tem- 
perature at the time when the joint is proposed to be 
made. The thick plates will then be drilled from these 
templates, and bolted up between the covers of the 
Queensferry or Fife ends. 

Vhen this is complete, and the maximum temperature 
attained, hydraulic power will, if necessary, be applied 
to assist in closing the gap to the desired extent, and 
the 1%-in. bolts will rapidly be inserted into the holes 
prepared for them, and tightly screwed up. This opera- 
tion completes. the temporary connection of the two 
halves of the bottom members of the central girder suffi- 
ciently to deal with the tensile stresses (about 480 tons) 
arising at this point when their transformation into an 
independent girder takes place. 

As this connection is proposed to be made at the 
tnaxinnum temperature of the day, contraction of the 
superstructure between the fixed points before men- 
tioned will now make itself felt, and the result will be 
that the centre of the centre girder will be raised to a 
slight extent, sufliciently, it is hoped, to relieve much of 
the pressure on the wedges between the bottom members 
of the cantilever and central girder, and to enable them 
to be withdrawn—hydraulic power being used if re- 
quired, Before doing this, however, it will be requisite 





/on each side, of a plate % im. in thickness, 1) D 
| (fig. 5). } sit 
jcovers F’ F, '5 in. thick, extending across the joint, and 


to make good the 4 in. gap between the ends of the top 
members at the centre of the central girders, which will 
be accomplished as follows: The ends of the vertical webs 
of each top member will be reinforced by the addition, 


Outside these again, on each side, are 
riveted to the webs on the Garvie side, bat not con- 
|nected tothe webs on the other side. Three vertical 
angle bars, 4 in. « 4in. x 15 in., om a!s-in, plate, on 
each side, stiffen the ends of the webs, and temporary 
| horizontal plates G // (fig. 5) are used to stifien the top 
flange plates and the lower edges of the vertical webs. 
| When it has been ascertained that minimum tempera- 
ture has been reached, and that the wedges at the bot- 
tom members can be removed, large cottars or 
wedges, 3 ft. 6 in. long, 2 in. wide, and tapering from 
lin 36, of sufficient thickness to fill the gap, will 
| be inserted between the reinforced ends of tiie webs of 
the top members. The removal of the wedges at 
the bottom members, together with the faced plates 
against which they bear, and the following rise in tem 
perature will then throw the top members of the 
central girders into compression, and the bottom 
members into tension, and the operation as a tem- 
porary measure will be completed. The next proceed- 
ing will be to put on, and rivet up, peomennes t covers 
to the sides of the vertical webs of the bottom members, 
and to the flanges of the top member, securing, at 
the same time, the loose ends of the covers to the | 
vertical webs. When this is accomplished the t 
plates will be removed from the Hanges of t 
members, the permanent covers fixed and riveted, finally 
completing the permanent connection. Should it ty 
found that the ends of the two half girders, at the 
| commencement of the operations, are not exactly oppo- | 
site each other, they can be adjusted horizontally hy 








mnporary 





pulling one from the other, and vertically by loading the | ,, 


cantilevers tothe necessary extent. After the tempo- | 
rary connections as above described have been made at 
minimum temperature, rise in the latter then following 
will, of course, not affect the lower members of the 
}central girders beyond that due to their own length, | 
for, as the wedges fixing them to the cantilever will now | 
have been removed, the large rocking post will come | 
into play, and thus no strain at those points will oceur. 
But as regards the top members, which are secured | 


to the cantilevers by heavy temporary plate ties, there | 
will not be so much freedom of movement, but these | 
!ties, being flat plates, will easily shorten by buckling | 
sideways, and thus prevent any appreciable strain at | 
this point. 
The bottom members of the central girders of the south | 
main span were successfully connected, on the 1l0thOct.. 
in the manner described—the operation having been de- 
layed through the temperature expected not having been 
reached before then. | Hydraulic pressure to the extent 
of 150 tons was brought to bear, with success, on the | 
west girder. A pressure, however, of 170 tons was found | 
insuflicient for the east girder, and artificial heat was 
afterwards applied to about 120 ft. of the lower members 
| to cattse the necessary elongation. This heat was ap- 
plied by igniting cotton waste steeped in naptha, and 
with most successful results. On the following day the 
operations described in our issne [Jidustries} of the Lith 
Oct. were completed, and the transition of the two halves 
of this girder from being temporary prolongations of the 
great cantilevers to an independent girder was satisfac- 
torily achieved. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A Davies’ steel spike, which was being driven intoa 
sound yellow pine tie the other day, struck a stub of an 
old spike with the result 
shown in the cut herewith. 
The point was bent into an 
almost perfect circle without 
starting a check in the spike. 
Not a flaw can be seen in the 
metal. The bright line 
shown near the top is merely 
the artist’s effort to accent- 
uate a roughness left in eut- 
ting the spike. ‘The tough- 
ness of the steel and its ca 
pacity to stand abuse are well 
shown. This spike was made 
by the Troy Steel & Iron 
Co., and is one of a lot made 
for the New York Central & 
Hudson River. 

The cutting action of the 
spike in a close-tibred wood 
is also well shown. The 
fibres are sheared off clean, 
with no displacement. In 
that particular our picture is 
a very faithful reproduction. 
The cleanness of the cut is 
not a bit exaggerated, No 


doubt many of our readers 





will have a chance to see 
this identical spike. We are told that it will soon start 
on its travels. Perhaps it is well to explain that it is 
not intended to get the locking action of the Davies’s pike 
in just this way in ordinary practice. 


Flexible Metallic Tubing. 


A really flexible metallic tube is sufficiently a novelty 
to make it of interest on that account alone. The tube 
illustrated by the accompanying engravings may, how- 
ever, claim attention because of its practical usefulness, 
The engravings are made from 'y in. and Lin. tubes. The 
smaller one will easily coil around a cirele of 5 in., and 
the larger tube will coil to a radius depending upon the 
form adopted, which is chosen with reference to 
the work to be done. Fig. 1 is an exterior view 
of a piece of the small tube, and fig. 3 is a 
section of a piece of the larger made in the same way. 





iit willbe seen that the tube is made from a continuous 
stiip of metal presse! inte a section something like the 
letter S,and that this continuous strip is coiled upon 
itself in sucha way that the parts of its section inter 
ock fhe form of the section, shown at tig. 3, is that 
adopied for the smaller tubes, and th requiring a 


vod deal of flexibility, as it leaves a small space between 
the edye of t strip or spiral coil on one edge, and the 


space in the oove into which it fits, for the introdue- 








} tion of a continuous thin thread of india rubberof tine 
quality. This is t ically fed into the spiral coil as it 
is made. It is completely encased and makes the tube 
quite tight when considerably bent, and used for gases 
and liquids ander small pressure. For steam and for water 
under very heavy pressures, the section shown in fig. 2 is 
used. ‘The flexibility of this section is not so great, al- 
though it is sufiicient for most purposes, and the liquid 
under pressure causes the coils to press tightly together 
and make themselves perfec thy tight. The tube is about 


thesame weight as india rubber tube of the same strength, 


? 


jand is made by continuous-action machinery at a very 


great speed. It seem to be applicable for most of the pur- 


poses for which india rubber tubing has been used, and for 


many it will no doubt prove superior, and stand heavy 
i ; 


It will not do for that work and 
those situations where, as in alaboratory, a piece of *. in. 


and rough work better. 


tube has to accommodate its ends to tit anything be- 
in., but this sort of thing seems to be 
| one of the few for which it will not do. 


|} tween fain. and 


| The tubing being a spiral or screw, its ends are readily 
| attac hed to end tittings, which are made of various 
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forms for the different applications. 
manufactured by the Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., and 
is made of copper, brass, or gun metal.— The Engineer. 





Knaudt and Pohlmeyer’s Locomotive Boiler. 





Messrs. Schulz, Knaudt & Co., of Essen, have con- 
structed a new form of locomotive boiler for the Prussian 
state railroads. This firm makes corrugated flues, and 
has introduced such flues for the fire box of this boiler. 
Che designs are the joint production of Herr Knaudt and 
the Prussian Railroad Director, Herr Pohlmeyer. 

The locomotive to which this boiler is applied is a six- 
wheel freight engine, 16-in. x 22-in. cylinders. The old 
boiler had 65 sq. ft. of heating surface in the fire box, 
































ad mas : ze 


Fig. 2. 




















and 964.5 sq. ft. in the tubes, or a total of 1,029 sq. ft. | 
The new boiler has a total heating surface slightly in ex- 
cess of the old amounting to 1,057 sq. ft., of which 108.7 | 
are in the fire box and 948.3 in the tubes. The form and 
position of the old fire box are indicated by dotted lines | 
in fig. 1 and by the left-hand part of the section in | 
tig. 2. . | 
As will be seen from these figures the boiler consists 


Fig 
KNAUDT AND POHLMEYER’S LOCOMOTIVE BOILER 


PRUSSIAN STATE RATLROADS. 


The tubing is! of a cylindrical fire-box shell of 6 ft. 28( in. inside diame- 


ter, built up of *;-in. plates, and 8 ft. 5in. long, with a 
barrel 3 ft. 10° in. in diameter, built of 43-in. plate and 
9 ft. ll in. between tube-plates. The fire box consists of 
a corrugated flue, 3 ft. 1144 in. inside and 4 ft. 2!¢ in. 
outside diameter, with a flanged tube-plate, 1 in. thick, 


ees 





inserted at the end, and the barrel contains 187 tubes 
1*; in. inside diameter. The tube-plate end of the fur- 
nace flue is attached to the shell by means of four gus- 
set stays, see figs. 1, 2 and 3, and the front and back out- 
side firebox plates are tied by 14 longitudinal bolts. 

The results of working of this locomotive on freight 
traflic between Deutzenfeld and Eitorf with trains aver- 
aging 9] axles are, according to the report of the officials 
of this section, that the locomotive develops steam more 
readily and maintains it better than the old boiler, but 
with an increased fuel consumption, which is attributed 
to the fact that the new boiler requires more fuel to get 
up steam. On inclines ranging from 1 in 800 to 1 in 300 
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Fig. 4, 
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on part of the line, the driver can keep both water and 
steam steadily, and also reach his destination at the 
proper time, although having to use the injector con- 
stantiy. On this journey the boiler evaporated 1,150 gal- 
lons of water, using 2,640 Ibs. of coal, inclusive of getting 
up steam. The time occupied in mading the run is un- 
fortunately not given in the report. 

Objections have been raised by the officials to structu- 
ral details, such as the position of tanks, etc., and it is 
observed that the heat radiated from the boiler was in- 
convenient. In reference to these criticisms, the con- 
structors point out that owing to the larger water con- 
tents of the new boiler, which holds 1,200 gallons, it will 


require more fuel for getting up steam, but will keep steam 


| better, and they remark that no complaints have been 
| made about priming, though the steam space is only 50 eu. 

ft. and the water surface 43 sq. ft., the barrel being com- 

pletely filled with water. If priming did take place, it 
| would certainly have shown itself when working the 
| engine on a steep incline. Fig. 4 shows designs proposed 
| by Messrs. Schulz, Knaudt & Co. for locomotive boilers 
| with corrugated flues, the former to do away with stay- 
holts for the fire-box shell, and the latter to build barrel 
j}and box in one structure, without any stays or front 
| plate. 


| Weare indebted to Engineering for this information, 

and those interested in a further description of this loco- 
| motive will find it on page 397 of that publication for 
| Oct. 4. 





Formulas for Springs. 


One of the most troublesome classes of formulas to find 
and comprehend when one is not constantly using mathe- 
matics are those relating to springs. The table herewith 
shows the formulas used by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
They are deduced from calculations by Reuleaux, and 
modified to meet somewhat the demands of railroad en- 
gineering.; This table will be found particularly useful to 
all railroad draughtsmen. 





The Robert Process. 








The real value of the Robert process for making 
steel, is still a matter of dispute. Mr. Henry M. Howe, 
in his work on metallurgy, the publication of which, in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, was lately finish- 
ed, speaks unfavorably of it, and sees no advantages in 
it over the ordinary Bessemer. On the contrary, several 
experts in metallurgy express their confidence in a de 
velopment of the process which will result in the pro- 
duction of a class of uniform steel castings which has 
hitherto been almost unknown, and castings are now 
exhibited of high tensile strength, free from blowholes, 
and made with intricate shapes and thin parts that 
could not have been produced with the ordinary Bes- 
semer process. The chief questions now seem to be, 
Can such castings be made at every blow? and will the 
different blows or heats be uniform? 

An interesting article by Mr. T. W. Robinson, chemist 
for the Illinois Steel Co., at Joliet, L[llinois, in a recent 
number of the Jron Age gives some facts with regard to 
the Robert process as carried on at Stenay, France. 
Some extracts from that article follow: 

It was with a good deal of skepticism that I viewed 
the Robert exhibit at the Paris Exposition. If to be 
credited, it was a surprising example of the capabilities 
of pneumatic steel for castings, and showed some won- 
derful results in the combination of malleability, tough- 
ness and freedom from blowholes. 

At a plant in the vicinity of Paris the pig that they 


| were using in the cupola was a Bessemer iron of a good 


No. 2 grade, not specially hot, and was melted with a 
fuel consumption of about 1 lb. of coke to 6 of iron. The 
vessel was blown at about 6 Ibs. pressure through five 
slightly converging horizontal tuyeres set in at the side 
and was turned by hand. * * * The metal poured 
into a small hanging ladle is remarkably hot and is cast 
with ease, even after standing a length of time that 
would render it impossible with ordinary Bessemer 
steel. They recarburize with ferro-manganese with an 


addition of ferro-silicon. * * The pieces which I 
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S = Max. stress. 
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CALCULATION OF SPRINGS BY F. REULEAUX. 


MATKRIAL DETERMINED BY PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TROTS. 












































- ( ; _ intic ‘ |kA=WN F i ss G Modulus of elasticity for torsion. 
cs —— pe ae iiptical = } Steel. . = yy} eb. (ateel), G ? E = 12,600,000 Ibs. per aq. in. (steel). 
14,500 , = “ ‘Brass. 15,000,000 ** - (brags). = 6,000,000 * ss (brass). 
<n : — a . = 
. | » 
No Form of spring. Name. Max. load. Deflection. Flexibility Volume. ee: Remarks. 
ge 
= ee ey aS a unre a a , ee 
| } Formula for cubic 
oat | parabolical shape. 
: Rectangle spring, cu- S BH? , 6PL F SL 3 Vv \/ xs 
1 pra : “3 hy D = clara¥ Pig | - ry 9 
aig bic parabolical. I 6L fh ERUH: | LEH VaR LAB 2 H L 
‘ | Instead of this, a 
| trapezoidal height of 
i i | end = 2 //. 
. He £——_____y/ ae é a a a alae 5 7 : 
x 1 ‘ > I pact this sprin 
P SS +, | Common triangular P SB H* F 6PL_ | F_ SL py —_ LHB "will be made one. 
« Sam spring. 6L EB H3 | L EH 2 | erat ends when an 
ey te eye or gib is used. 
For a single and double el- sais nl f 
liptical spring the max. Deflection of a double el- ; i ee 
Compound triangular load = 2 P. liptical spring = 2 F. F OSL Vv NLHB No. 2 when B: is 
spring. p _ SNBH? _3B' H? >. _8P L L EH 2 . NB, as shown in 
6L 6L EN B He dotted lines. 
N = number of leaves. 
SBH 12P LR F 2SL L = length of leaf. 
Spiral wiading wing, P=-—os F=RKa>--E BH R EH V=LHB 1 ~ angle of torsion by 
” R = radius. | load P. 
| (LSPS eae! a : ran 
" 2 Bending strain for 
ae For square 4 5 o wPLR F @S1 each section alike 
Helical winding > ee F=Raq=-— vb Sia —— V-BHL 1 for springs Nos. 2, 3, 
spring, flat. 6R . EB H* R EH 4, 5 and 6. 
R = radius. 
q ; —- see . %. 
ms ne | nm Ends 7 pe 
D f . = rectangular 
. | S™p . . leaf to be 
6 GEE i A ; \Helical winding P = oR te heawt PLR b_aSL : Diglk ‘ leaf are to be 
IY A\ a} *p spring, round. . aes a i D4 R ED 4 oe to 
| | a =* 2 : 
| 
| . 
| 1 | , Sap : . Torsion strain for each 
a eee lc: ommon __ torsion P=. ik F-R 3% PR?L F 28SL y pD* rh ; section alike for 
‘ j T a\ aly | epring, round. ‘ = =e a G D4 R GD — iz springs No. 7, 8, @ and 
| Y/ R radius, 10, 
= 4£—— WY | 
* Pp ; Ss B? H? = | Es 
“SR ./ Bs Lm: |\F=R : _ ; 
? : Vj Bt+H a \F SL y Bet mh : moto 
_ Cc ‘ WO ad = I L, é . 
onepring, _— H > B, nearly. 3PR?L(Bt+H) |R GBH seals % | 
- ge! oY. ay eats GB? As See spring No. 3, max. 
| ~ 3 R [0.4 B+ 0.96 H] omy oe deflec- 
| p-2RSL 
Helic’l torsion spring, Sa Ds 3 ate F 28L yp _ Deal fy Lain RM. 
9 Td FF nto ae 7 
16 R F - x GD R D 4 M — number of coils. 
~ ; 7 ie Lanes l = 
P= sR OB | 
Xho , F 2st RT } | 
= ; . 3 PR? L|B2+ H) =SL 4/ Bt+ i 
10.. Helic’l torsion spring, H > B, nearly F = —~;,; m7 \R —t sacl V=BHL | &% 
. . - G B He ; j 
p-___SBtH __ GBH 
~ SR104 B+ 0.96 H] | 
/ —— — | | 
Near] . | 
rl Conical spiral torsion) Sab os 6PR: 1 F SL DtxrL ‘ | 
= spring, round. | P =—;>—_ Oa: oe - | R GD U “por si} 
ae | | 16R aG D4 | 
The most a j 
section 8, .. ay | } ' 
saicaanahendiae aes | , ~ nuweeeeran | . = 
i iP ee S A. 
+B 3R B: - H: i 
Fh Conical spiral eee y - re mapaied e SL‘ oat hag V= 
, spring, flat. ‘ H > B, nearly. F- 3P R?L(B?+ H?) IGRH =BHL. 7 


12. a + 
iP 


S B? He 2G Bs Hs 


| ~3 R04 B 0.96 H) 


See spring No. 3, max. 
load = 2 P. 


W — 0.28 lbs. per cub. in. (steel). W = 0.31 lbs. per cub. in. (brass). To find weight of spring multiply V with W. Static load for whieh springis intended to be 50 per cent. of marx. load 


P.{P. R. R.Co.] / = deflection of spring under max. load P. 


Proportion of volumes considering the form of No. 2 spring as u 


nity. 


For springs with many leaves tne second leaf will be kept as long as the first leaf, or when eye is used foradouble elliptical spring. The leaf will be kept as shown 
eS = — to make ends stronger; the leaves are also provided with nibs and grooves. 


Steel of high elastic limit and low modulus of elast:city is the most economical in weight required for helical springs. The bar of helical spring has to be tapered at endsto L —-2R z. 





saw made and that were lying around the foundry, 
though not free from blowholes, had few compared with 
Bessemer castings and were remarkably tough. <A 
sample of the steel taken foranalysis had the following 
composition : 

Carbon, 0.124 per cent.; silicon, 0.150 per cent.; sulphur, 
0.053 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.048 per cent.; manganese, 
0.86 per cent. 

The results were sufticiently striking, I thought, to 
Warrant a trip to Robert's main plant at Stenay, in 
Northeastern France. * * * At these works Robert 
first made his experiments and introduced his converter 
in 1885. The plant consists of two 1 ton acid and two 
|< ton basic converters, a foundry and a small plate 
and bar mill. The production of basic and acid steel is 
about equal in quantity, and the two mills are run al- 
ternately—the Tormer for plates. Between 400 and 500 
men are employed. The works have a laboratory, and 
all of the analyses given, unless otherwise stated, are 
copied from their records. The practice is wholly cupola 
and the fuel consumption, as shown by their books, for 
four days in June, 1889, and selected to give average 
amounts, one pound of coke to 5.44 pounds iron. The 


coke used averages about 10 per cent. In ash and 0.04 per | 


cent. in sulphur. The following analyses of the 











| different grades show the composition of the basic pig 
| used: 


Silicon. Phosphorus, Maganese. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | 
|) Coe eee 1.40 2.07 ine 
bn60.000.55 -otens eKRR AREER eno 0.50 228 0.90 
Dts se raliasaces Sy tenis iis ote 1.77 ae 
Dissuirgba \essadandeekeiaceesin 0.42 2.25 1.20 


;* * * A blow thatI timed lasted 11 minutes, including 

| overblow, and this I wasinformed was about an average 

‘heat. The practice is slow and the product from the | 
two vessels is about 35 tons perday. They bottom-cast 

| into 6 to 7 in. molds without a. The steel is more 
lively than the acid, but did not cap the molds. The 

_ lack of ferro-silicon might readily account for this differ- 

jence. The following are some analyses of the basic steel 

| selected to show the different grades : 


| ‘ Phos- Man- 
i Carbon. Silicon. phorus. ganese 
Per ct. Per ct. Perct. Per ct 

1 0. nk 0.019 6.30 

2 - a 0.12 0.009 0.065 0.40 

3 : 0.000 0.051 0.86 


_ As before stated. this is used for soft stock tor plate 
and bars. 


Acid Practice.—The pig used is a Bessemer iron, and 
its character is indicated by the following analyses: 
Silicon. Manganese 
Per cent. Per cent. 
: Ll. 


1. 2.00 <2 
D eidb6p ic canteonasesmeanenae coves BOB 1.3 
3. — 1.28 1.3 
cer ree 1.12 1:2 


The converters are blown with five converging tuyeres 
1° in. in diameter and are turned by a gear worked by 
hand. The lining is composed of silica brick, and with 
slight patching lasts 1,000 or more heats. The blow lasts 
on an average of nine to ten minutes. 

The principal product is tram-car and similar small- 
sized wheels, though the style of castings made is most 
varied. A sample of the steel made forcar-wheels that I 
took for analysis contained: 


Per cent. | Per cent. 


Carbsn 0.27 Phospborus 0.070 
Silicon benaaie 0.257 | Manganese 1% 
Suiphur 0.051 


The castings were comparatively very free from blow 
holes and were remarkably tough. The work on the 
vbole was rather rough, and a good deal of chipping had 
to he done, necessitating a large amount of band labor. 
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) 
Considering the trying form, the most striking casting | 
shown was a propeller-blade similar to one that was at 
their exhibit at the Paris Exposition. It was_ very 
smooth and perfect and remarkably free from blowholes. 
\ cracked or imperfect casting, if expensive, is repaired | 
by heating and welding. I saw a broken bar welded in 
an ordinary blacksmith’s forge almost with the ease and | 
perfection of wrought iron. 

The results of actual practical work as | saw them in | 
France certainly indicate something more than common | 
Bessemer steel and analysis does not explain the differ- 
ence any more satisfactorily than it does that between 
open-hearth and pneumatic metal. The physical char- | 
acteristics, as shown by the tests of the French Navy 
Department, are striking, and should further proof he 
needed one has only to note the cinder, {lnidity and com- | 
parative quietness of the metal in casting to detect the | 
dissimilarity between Robert) and ordinary 
steel, * * The ease with which castings are poured 
indicates a dissimilarity that merely a hotter metal could 
hardly explain, for ordinary soft Bessemer steel, though 
hot, is most prone to boil. The Clapp-Griftiths 
process presents somewhat similar conditions 
to those found in the Robert, and if we can believe any 
of the claims made for the peculiar properties in the for- 
mer steel we have have still further grounds for faith in 
the latter. I mention this, for where there has been so 
much smoke there ought to be, at least, a little fire. The 
extreme fluidity of the metal under the existing condi- | 
tions can only be accounted for by extreme heat, and I 
can only explain its production by the assumption that 
the blast entering at the top just below the surface and | 
traversing a comparatively thin layer of metal presents | 
a better opportunity for a more complete oxidation of | 
the gases, and hence greater production of heat, than is | 
the case with bottom blowing. 

As regards the much-talked-of blowing down to a 
definite carbon contents simply through the agency of 
the blast, saw nothing to substantiate this highly im- 
probable claim. 

In conclusion, recognizing that a more extended inves- 
tigation than I had time to make would be necessary for 
a fully comprehensive and tinal opinion, I believe, shear 
ing the process of all nonsensical claims, that the acid 
steel has sufficient merit to recommend it for the manu- 
facture of castings. I fail to see, howeve basi 


“ae . 
bessemet 








r, how the basic 
an compete with the larger Bessemer converters in the 
manufacture of steel for rolling. Whether or not like 
results would attend the use of larger Robert vessels in 
either the acid or basic practice is an open question, and 
one that, as faras T am aware, has not been settled by | 
actual trial. 


Driver Brake, London, Brighton & South Coast Rail- 
way. 


| 
= 
| 


One of the interesting details of locomotives shown at 


the Paris Exposition was a driver brake used on the loco- 
motives of the London, Brighton & South Coast. The | 
drawings herewith show this brake in position ona four- | 
wheel locomotive. Its simplicity and its reliability in op- 
eration have recommended it for use on English railroads. 
The Midland Company is using a large number of them 
In tig. lean he 


Its construction is as follows: seen two 


mall air cylinders and 
+} 


no extension of 
In these 
pistons packed with leather, held 


Hy formed ina 
ve brake hanger, as shown in detail in fig. 2. 
inders move short 
with a cast-iron follower by a tap bolt, as shown in fig. 2. 
This piston has an eye formed therein through which 
! 


passes a pin which connects to the brake rods on each 





le of the driving wheel. The piston is driven out by | 
the admission of air to the back of the cylinder, as shown | 
Cy fig. 2. From the pins D extend the brake rods, | 
tis shown } 


side of the | 


which are welded together at the opposite end, 


tig. 3. tothe brake lever on t'« opposit 


. Where a joint is made between if 


“is by 


joint, as shown in fig. 4,in a manner which is 


and the brake 
means of a set serew witha ball and socket 
simple 
ind requires but little space. A detail of the set screw 


shown in fig. 5. The set serew is used to take up the 


lack in the brake caused by the wearing of the shoes 


ind tires. The slight motion of the brake cylinder is 





tt sufficient to necessitate the use of a rubber hose 
tween it and the air pipe. The connection is made | 
h asmall piece of three-eighth-inch copper pipe. The | 
ike cylinder and hanger are made either of cast steel | 


of wrought iron, as the facilities for manufacture | 
irrant : but in all cases they are in made one piece, as | 
own, and are cvenerally placed between the Ww heels, 


indicated in fig. 1. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
The Lackawanna Grease Cup. 


We show herewith a grease cup designed for the use 


heavy lubricants for guides, eccentrics, ete. The | 
’ } 

piston which feeds down the labricant is controlled, as in 
} 


a — oe 
‘tf . 
IZ . 


CE EP 








f , | | 
=) ball | 
baat =n | 
pre, | | 
| | 
| | 
ai 
shen gg. +2) | 
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her cups of this kind, by a spring, but the especial con 
venience of this design is in the method of putting ten 
on on the spring. Instead of a tension serew being | 
ed the spring is pressed clown and fastened in position | 
'y the knobs shown in fig. 1, which, it will be seen, give 
three different degrees of tension. 


rhe piston projects up through the spring case, show- 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON & 


ing the amount of grease left in the eup. This tension 


arrangement is much more convenient than the use of a 
screw, as the spring c 


in be put in compression or relieved 


instantly. The regulating plug is in the shank and 
This 


Lackawanna Lubricator Co., 


is set to the desired position by a screw driver. 


grease cup is made by the 
of Scranton, Pa. 


Evaporation in Different Parts of a Locomotive. 


Engineering gives the diagram reproduced here, 


showing the comparative evaporation of the different 
parts of the heating surface cf a locomotive boiler. It 


will be noticed that the evaporation in the fire box is 
considered to be about ten times as great as that of the 


last section of the tubes, while the first section of the 
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tubes is valued at about four times that of the last sec 


tion. The shaded portions of the diagram indicate the 


comparative amounts of water evaporated from a given 


SoutTH Coast RAILWA 


urface located in a position directly underneath if on 
the hoiler below. ‘The 


sive the comparative areas of those portions, 


figures underneath the shaded 
portion 


English Accidents. 


The half-yearly report of the British Board of Trade, 
giving a summary of the railroad accidents to July 1, 
1880, includes special reports on 12 train accidents which 
were inquired into during the last half of the period cov 
None of these accidents were 


ered by the report. very 


serious. A feature of these reports isa classification of 
the casualties to employés according to the class of ser- 
vice in which they are employed. Thirty-five classes are 
represented, including contractors’ employés, and the 
injuries are subdivided into 18 kinds, from amputation 
of principal members down to unspecified injuries de- 
“slight.” The in- 
juries summarized in this table include those happening 


scribed as ‘“‘severe,” “shaken” and 


| to all employs, whether connected with train accidents 





or otherwise. Ei 
were killed, and é 
jured by train accidents in the United Kingdom during 
the six months. Of the passengers, 80 killed and 260 in- 
jured were on the Great Northern of Ireland, on which 


-hty-one passengers and no employés 












+3 passengers and 59 employes were in- 


road occurred the Armagh collision, but the special re- 
port on that catastrophe is apparently not yet completed, 
as it does not appear in the book. 

We condense the special reports as follows: 

On the Glasgow & Southwestern, June 20, at John- 
stone Junction, a passenger train struck the caboose of a 


| freight train which was just pulling onto a branch. The 


| 


passenger was moving inone direction and the freight 
in the opposite, and the whole freight train had cleared 
the main line except the caboose. The signalman in the 
cabin at the junction gave a clear signal to the passen- 
himself able to move the 
locking bar of the switch, instead of making sure by ob- 
servation that the freight had cleared the main line. 
The freight would have cleared but for the breaking of a 
A bystander 
saw the situation and inotioned the passenger runner, 
and there wonld have been time to stop, but the runner 
did not catch the man’s meaning quite quickly enough. 
The coupling (three-link) gave way at one of the bends of 
the middle private 
owner. The link was General 





wer train as soon as he found 


coupling between the 26th and 27th cars. 


link, and the car belonged to a 


poorly welded, and 
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Hutchinson thinks careful examination would have de- 
tected the unfit condition of the coupling. The scene of 
the collision was at a point where the view from the sig- 
nal cabin was very poor, and the inspector recommends 
an interlocked clearance bar at the fouling point. 

On the Great Western, at Devonport Junction, April 
6, the engine of a passenger train was derailed in cross- | 
ing the frogs at a junction where some of the tracks were 
laid with three rails, two gauges being used. Colonel Rich | 
investigated the case, and decided that the guard rail, | 
which had beenin use 13 years, was not sufficiently | 
strong, and its distance from the main rail was a little | 
greater than is common in present practice. The guard 
rail simply sprung out of position and returned as soon 
as the engine passed, so that the weakness was not de. 
tected by the persons in charge. The flanges of the right 
side driving wheel and leading wheel were thinner than 
those of the left-hand wheels, showing that the engine ; 
bore to the right. Six of the 12 plates of the driving 
spring were found broken, but the fractures were so cov- 
ered with oil and dirt that it was impossible to tell whether 
they were new or old; the inspector says, however, that 
the ground traversed by the wheel after it left the track 
was not sufticiently rough to cause the breakage. 

On the Great Western, at St. Dennis Junction, May 13, 
the two leading wheels of the engine of a passenger train 
went off the track just after starting from a station. 
The engine was found in good order, and the cause is 
given as ‘“‘a stiff engine starting on a new and very 
strong permanent way, of which the rail at the place 
the engine mounted is reported to have been very rusty.” 
The curve was about 720 ft. radius at the point of derail- 
ment, but in other places it was much sharper, and 
there was a check (guard) rail for some distance. There 
was a junction near by, so that the outer rail could not | 
be elevated. Therefore, says the inspector, the check rail | 
might well have been longer. | 

Ou the Great Western, at Barton, June 6, a pair of ten- | 
der wheels were derailed while the engine was backing a | 








passenger car on to a side track. The cause was simply | 
a misplaced switch. The yardmaster in hurrying, to save | 
time, did some of the switchman’s work and pulled the | 
wrong lever. ‘The inspector refers to the fact that this | 
station was not properly a stopping place for passenger } 
trains, and that if itis to be so used, a number of im- | 
provements, including interlocking, which is now lack- | 
ing, should be at once made. 

On the Great Western, near Witham, May 8, several 
cars of a passenger train were derailed and ran about 800 
ft. on the ground, but no one was hurt. The road is nar- 
row gauge, and the track consists of a bridge rail on 
longitudinal sleepers. The grade is descending about 110 
ft. tothe mile. The train was running at about 25 miles 
an hour, and the cause of the derailment was obscure. 
Colonel Rich thinks the longitudinal sleepers were not 
properly tamped, but also says that if the engine had 
been tightly coupled to the train the derailment would 
not have occurred, Fay’s brake was in use and did good 
service, but a good automatic continuous brake would 
probably have prevented all damage. The sectionmen 
had been repairing the track. They did not order the 
train to slacken speed, and this, says the inspector, was 
wrong, for it is difficult to know whether the sleepers are 
thoroughly tamped until an engine has passed over the 
places. The man who used a wrong coupling is blamed. 

On the Great Western, at Fernhill Heath, June 21, the | 
hind wheels of the hind car of a passenger train took the ' 
wrong side of a split switch and the car was made to| 
straddle two tracks. The accident occurred at a little 
used switch on a side track where the train had backed 
in to take on some “ horse boxes” (cars), and the switch 
was not in very good order. Colonel Rich criticises the 
custom of running passenger trains onto freight sidings 
in this way. It appears that it is customary on English | 
roads to require the switchman to hold facing-point | 
switches in position, while trains are passing over them, 
by pulling on the lever, and the inspector blames the 
stationman for not properly holding the switch-lever in 
this case. 








| 

















° . ros - ° | 
On the Highland Railway, at Keith, June 17, a mixed | 


train just starting fromthe station ran overa misplaced | 
switch at a crossover and into some empty cars on a} 
branch line. Here again the rule requiring the facing- 
point to be held while the train passed was disregar ded. 
If a man had been at the switch he would have noticed 
that one switch was wrong. The engineer, however, was 
not keeping a proper lookout, as he might have seen 
that the switch rails were in the wrong position in time 
to stop. Major Marindin says that it is worse than use- 
less to issue rules and then allow them to be habitually 
disregarded; but the evidence in this case shows that 
the switechman has other duties to perform which some- 
times prevent him from holding the facing point as re- 
quired, and the number of men at the station should 
therefore be increased. But the inspector places the 
chief responsibility for this accident upon the ofticer 
who laid this crossover track, and put it in use without 
submitting his plans to the Board of Trade for inspec- 
tion according to law. No inspecting officer could have 
approved the changes made at this station, and the com- 
pany is liable toa heavy penalty for its omission to re- 
port. The inspector observed that the train, as made 
up, hadat the rear a vehicle on which there was no 
brake. 

On the London & Northwestern, at Wigan, June 15, 
a passen ser train in front of a station was moved for- 
ward a short distance for some purpose, The engineer 
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UPRIGHT POWER DRILL. 


Made by the W.UF.%& "JOHN BARNES Co., Rockford, IIL. 


of a switch engine standing a short distance behind it 
thought that the train was going away, and so followed 
it, but he followed too closely and bumped the rear car, 
when the train stopped. Colonel Rich simply says that 
the engineer “had been on duty half an hour, and he 
should not have followed the passenger train so 
closely.” 

On the same road, June 29, at New street, Birming- 
ham, a Midland train ran into a train of empty passen- 
ger cars standing at one of the platforms. The engineer 
was experinced and had run here some time, but he 
had never before found a train standing at that plat- 
form. The rules, however, required him to always ap- 
proach this station under control, and Colonel Rich says 
he did not keep proper lookout. 

On the same road, June 8, at Staines, a passenger 
train which had stopped at the outer limits of the yard 
(after starting from the station) was backed into at the 
rear by a long freight train which was being pushed 
through a crossover track under an impression that the 
passenger train had gone. It was on acurve, and the 
engineer of thelfreight had to depend wholly upon the sig- 
nals of the trainmen. The collision was very slight, and 
the testimony was conflicting about the hand signals 
given to stop the freight. Major Marindin says that a 
freight should not be thus backed until the track is 
clear to the extreme limits of the yard, and that the 
position of one of the switching signals should be 
changed. It is now so fixed that the roof of a building 
interferes with a good view of it. 

On the North London Railway, at Broad street, June 26, 
a passenger train coming into the station ran into the 
buffer stops. The engineer miscalculated the distance, 
and Major Marindin simply says that ‘“‘he is a very old 
servant of good character, and had been on duty about 
three-quarters of an hour.” The runner had worked for 
the road 40 years, and had been a runner 30. 

On the Southeastern, at Grove Park, June 24, a pas- 
senger train came into the station too rapidly, and ran 
into a vehicle standing at the end of a “‘ bay line” (spur 
track), injuring five passengers. This engineer had been 
in service 34 years, and had been an engineer 23. “ His 
mistake arose from some rain having suddenly fallen 
while his train was between the distant and the home 
signal, which rain, combined with some loose dried grass 
lying upon the rails, made them very slippery,” and 
General Hutchinson is “glad to be able to form the 
opinion that there was nothing reckless” in the runner's 
conduct. There was no power brake. Four of the cars 
had brake appliances, and the other two had brake pipes, 
but this engine and 19 others were still unsupplied with 
power brake appliances. General Hutchinson does not 
seem to regard a continuous brake as the proper thing 
for everyday use, as he alludes to “‘a reserve of brake 


power which the runner should be able to fall back on in 
this case after he had found the ordinary means of stop- 
ping inadequate.” 








Upright Power Drill. 


The accompanying figure illustrates an upright drill 
made by the W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill. It 
has a number of appliances, designed to render the use 
more convenient, the leading idea being to attach per- 
manently levers, handles or wrenches for making all ad- 
justments, such as shifting the driving belt from tight to 
loose pulley, starting or stopping the automatic feed, 
raising, lowering, securing or swinging the platen to one 
side, feeding by hand, and connecting or disconnecting 
the back gearing. The automatic feed is driven by small 
cone pulleys, as shown, and can be instantly stopped or 
started by moving asmall lever. The usual wheel for hand 
feed is provided. The back gearing, of the planetary 
type, is placed within the upper driving cone, and is 
stopped or started by moving a lever situated on the 
face of the cone. The belt shifting lever and crank for 
raising or lowering the platen are plainly shown in the 
engraving. ‘he drill] head and spindle are counterbal- 
anced. These drills are made in two sizes: No. 2‘, with 
28 in. swing, and No. 3, with 34 in. swing. 





An Exciting Runaway. 


On Thursday morning, Nov. 8, an eastbound freight of 
38 cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad broke in two just 
after leaving Gallitzin, at the top of the grade west of 
Altoona. Eight cars were left in the tunnel, and the 
conductor and one brakeman were on the foremost por- 
tion. There had been a heavy rain, and the rails were 
slippery, so that the conductor and his one brakeman 
found themselves unable to control the speed. The 
block telegraph operator at Allegrippus saw that 
the train}; was running too rapidly, and telegraphed 
to Altoona, where a _ track was_ cleared for 
the reception of the train. But ahead of this 
train were a train of heavy refrigerator cars and a work 





train. The runaway train attained a speed of 60 miles 
jan hour, and itis said even higher, and overtook the 
| work train at Scotch Knob. Here the caboose and one 
tool car were knocked off the track, but the work train, 
| whose engineer put on steam, ran ahead a considerable 
distance, but was again struck by the freight, this time 
| at McGarveys. Another car at the rear of the work train 
| was here knocked off, but the train still kept on and ran 
another mile, when the third collision occurred, wreck- 
ing two more of the work train’s cars and derailing a 
car of the freight. This last collision brought both 
trains to a standstill, but the freight engine was not de- 
railed and not much injured. A man in the work train 
caboose was killed in the first collision. The fireman of 
the freight jumped off after the second, but the engineer 
went back and helped to put on brakes. The conductor, 
engineer and fireman of the freight were all injured, 
but not seriously. The position of the engineer of the 
work train was especially critical, as he momentarily 
expected to overtake the train of refrigerators, but the 
latter reached Altoona in safety. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
tn their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 





of all of which will be published. 
} 
Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that | 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- | 
umNs. We gire in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- | 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present | 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
ete., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- | 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
tng patronaae, 


In another column is described a starting apparatus 
for compound lccomotives which has several new and 
interesting features. It is probably the simplest de- | 


‘eo vet made tor the admission of high-pressure steam 


into the low-pressure cylinders. © While such simplic- 


itv may not be necessary, yet that feature is always 
The experience with automatic ad- 
mission apparatus has not been as a whole satisfactory. 


commendable. 


The parts are numerous and liable to get out of order 


On Enelish and Continental roads. where more time is 

owed to care for engines. and nearly all engineers 
are good machinists. devices can be used successfully | 
which would not be acceptable in railroad service | 
here Compound locomotives of the simplest form are | 
not more complicated than the ordinary locomotive ; 
but if automatic admission valves are used and an in- 
creased number of cylinders, together with a duplica- 
tion of valve gear. then such locomotives will have 
more parts. be more difticult. to repair. and be not so 
easily comprehended by locomotive runners, and fur- 
ther, in some instances, greatly increase the work lost 
in the friction of parts. Therefore, every device such 
as the one illustrated. which reduces the number of 
essential parts and simplifies the construction of the 
compound locomotive. is of especial interest to those 
who are contemplating the use of the double expan- 
~bon si ten 


The Master Car-Builders’ Association committee on 
the best material for brake shoes is about to take up, 
with the same vigor that characterized the work of 
last vear’s committee on brake gear, the work of in- 
vestigating the relative values of the different mate- 
Mr. Godfrey W. 
Rhodes, chairman of the committee, has called a meet- 


rials and methods of using them. 


ing to be held, if the other members can arrange to be 
present. at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Dec, 16, 
it 19a. m. Representatives of the various brake-shoe 
makers will be asked to attend this meeting and will 
he requested to present their views on the best method 
if testing brake shoes and to make suggestions regard- 
ing the selection of the most suitable brake-shoe ma- 
terial. It is the intention of the committee to consider 
the values of different materials for brake shoes under 
three heads. First, retarding power with regard to (a) 
the maximum co-efficient of friction. (b) minimum, and 

uniformity of the co-efficient of friction. The max- 
imum retarding power will be determined under the 
various conditions of speed and pressure, and the 
From these determinations the 
uniformity of the retarding power with variations of 
speed will be studied. It is necessary to know if the 
brake power is yreater with one material than another 


minimum likewise. 


| to be bad. 





when the speed of the train is reduced, because that 


inaterial will be most satisfactory which gives the | 
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greatest comparative braking power at high speeds. 
However. it will not be expected to find any material 
which will give absolutely a greater co-efficient of fric- 
tion at high speed than at low; but a material may be 
found which will give more uniform braking power 
than other materials at high and low speeds. The wear- 
ing quality will be determined under the conditions of 
service as nearly as 
the tread of the wheel will be 
well as the wear of the shoe. The cost of brake 
shoes will be considered because it 
pected that that material which will be the best 
in its retarding power and wearing qualities will be 
the cheapest to use. In making their report the com- 
mittee will probably state the relative retarding 
power. wearing qualities and costs of the various ma- 
terials; and from a consideration of these three points 
they will draw their conclusions. The tests will be 
made on steel tires as well as on chilled treads: and 
after the laboratory tests have indicated the compara- 
tive values of the different materials. actual tests will 
be made im service to show the retarding power of the 


possible. and the wear of 


considered as 


is not to be ex- 


shoes as well as their wearing qualities, This early 
movement on the part of the committee is gratifying, 
and it is to be hoped that the cue will be taken up by 
the other committees and work commenced in sufficient 
time to enable the reports to be completed without haste 
at the last moment before the next meeting of the con 
vention. 


The Car Service Problem. 

Mr. W. G. Wattson, known tomost of our readers as 
a prominent member of the Car Service Association. an 
expert on thesubjects discussed in that association, and 
a worker in the same line on the Time Convention com- 
mittee as well, gives us in this issue a very full ** sym- 
posium” on the present condition of the freight car ser- 
vice of the country. Every one knows that condition 
He gives the views of a number of the best 


| judges, and while the general tenor of these opinions is 
| 


all one way, they are worth reading on account of the 
special expressions concerning various details, which 
are often brought out more effectively by one man than 


| by another. 


Mr. Prevost touches upon the syndicate idea, giving 
a hint of what might be accomplished by pooling the 


ownership of cars. We have constantly before us an 


|} example of this on a sinall scale in the management of 


the Pullman Company. whose cars are often drawn 
from a wide extent of territory for the purpose of ac- 


commodating a special demand at 


one point. The 
adaptation of such a system to freight car service, 
which would be simply an expansion of the system 


already in use on well-managed individual roads. would 


| be a tremendous problem, but is worth thinking about. 


Mr. Maroney and others bring out the fact that if all our 
cars were loaded and ready to move (as they ought to 
to be) we should not have engines enough to haul 
them : and the existence of much new railroad in the 
West and South which has been built without 
ing a corresponding supply of 


provid- 
equipment is another 
But we need not worry much 
over this. for the money now 


fact in this same line. 
spent in renewal of 
freight cars can readily be turned to providing new 
locomotives as fast as the use of cars for storehouses is 
abolished. The 
referred to 
as yard 


inadequacy of terminal 
buildings, 


concerned, 


facilities 
chiefly; as far 
it turned out to be 
a superabundance on the New York & New Eng- 
land. As inoved with 
able promptness there was found to be a 
of track space. 


must mean 


room — is 
soon as Cars were reason- 
surplus 
The presence of 10,000 loaded cars un- 
called for in a single city ought to be a startling fact. 
though there are so many cities in nearly the same 
condition that we fear it is not. Mr. Horton states a 
significant fact, but only the truth. when he says that 
an unlimited supply of cars would not cure the evil. 
This is true at all points, but is especially true in the 
grain-shipping territory of the West. The railroads 
have extended their tracks and the farmers have in- 
creased their acreage, but the only means of getting 
the increased supply of grain to St. Louis, Chicago. or 
further east is by carting it to the nearest railroad 
station and shoveling it directly into the car. 
houses at shipping points have not been built. 
The remedy for this one phase of the difticult--. not 
to go beyond it, is exceedingly difficult of application. 
If a farmer presents his grain for shipment, how can 
the railroad refuse him. if it has the cars? Mr. Blakes- 
lee wants the traftic department to stop shipping grain 
‘* to order.” It may be said in answer that, in the first 
place, the traffic men cannot do this if they would, and 
that in many cases they do not wish to. The cars for 
a Nebraska farmer’s corn may belong, not tethe road 
which ships it for him, but to some line further east. 
and this car-owner, of course, wishes the corn to go 
immediately into his cars. 


Store- 


If it goes into the store- 


house it may finally go forward in some other com- 


pany’s cars. Moreover an Eastern road may be 
building cars by the hundred all the time for this very 
purpose, Sending cars out West to wait for traffic is 
anexpensive way to get business, but the traffic de- 
But if the 


storehouses 


partments are used to expensive methods. 
themselves that 
must be built. they cannot find the man to build them 
Wherever 
demurrage has been effectually carried out it has 


railroads agree among 
and they must put them up themselves. 


tended to compel the erection of additional storehouses. 
In some cases this tendency has been marked. 

with difficulties. 
even if we draw a line this side of the grain districts 
which are 


But the general question is beset 


unsupplied with adequate warehouses. 
When a trunk line has 3,000 cars waiting a month at a 
time at New York for European vessels, and the coal 
roads at Cleveland have a similar number waiting for 
coal vessels on the lakes, the heavy burden of expense 
of these idle wheels must be borne by some one, Un- 
der the present plan it is borne by the car owner. Un- 
der a demurrage system, with the present mileage 
rate for interchange. it would be borne by the con- 
signee. Under a demurrage system, with a per diem 
rate for interchange, it would still be borne by the con- 
signee, but the recompense would be more justly di- 
vided between the car owner and the yard owner and 
;switcher. But the sudden imposition of so great an 
expense upon the consignee is impracticable. The 
roads have allowed the present vicious system to grow 
up. and so, if they would introduce a more equitable 
plan, they must arrange 


to temporarily assume at 


least a portion of this burden themselves. The road 
holding the cars, being unable to collect its just dues 
from the consignee. must appeal to the other roads in- 
terested in the trattic for help. With a per diem sys- 


tem this becomes the immediate issue, 


Whether any general plan can be devised for meeting 


point at 


such complications at all points, or whether each case 
must be made the subject of special negotiations be- 
tween the roads directly interested, is a question. 

All this on the assumption that the road desires to 
get pay for the use of its cars. But when business is 
dull the weaker roads are only too glad to give away 
this service, if by so doing they can attract or retain 
customers. Shipping corn, potatoes, limber and other 
things to order before any real buyer has been found 
can be stopped by collecting pay for detention: but at 
competitive points this ts 


feasible only when busi 


ness is active: and the rushing of freight in’ the 
fall. consequent largely upon the lack of store 
houses, makes business comparatively dull eight 


months in the year. Can the screws be tightened suf- 
ficiently in four montus to prolong the effect of the 
pressure through the year, or wnotil some one builds 


a few hundred storehouses? To exert any pressure on 
in constant fear that he will 


leave vou is contrary tothe nature of a freight solicitor. 


a shipper when you are 


We thus come back to a question that was promin- 
‘lively demurrage. 
to wit: can the transportation department turn its 
back on the traftic 


equitable methods in spite of loss 


ent in the first discus-ion about 


department and enforce just and 
of business 7 Strong 
roads have carried out action on this line, but only by 


the exercise of much “grit.” Vo 1¢ roads of the 
country can afford to waste hundreds of thousands on 
freight cars fer the sake of getting business, the same 
as they have wasted hundreds of thousands on ticket 
but the intelligent 
manager should at least take the satisfaction of doing 
it with its eves fully open. 


commissions for the same purpose; 


Obstacles to the Formation of Trusts. 


Four months ago we published an editorial on the 
question whether a railroad trust could be successful. 
We did not think it could. and we hold the same opin- 
ion still more strongly to-day. 

It is harder for any trust to maintain itself now than 
it was 2 few months ago. The end may be just as im 
portant as ever; but the means are more difficult te 
use without coming in conflict with the courts. A trust. 
it must be constantly remenibered, is simply a mean- 
toanend. The end sought is permanent harmony o! 
management. If this could be secured by contract 
the matter would be comparatively simple; but such 
contracts never were thoroughly effective, and the 
law against pools has destroyed what little power the 
had. If harmony can be secured by consolidation the 
end is obtained once for all. But such consolidation: 
are not easy to arrange. They may be endangered b» 
the opposition of certain investors : they may be wholly 
| defeated by legislative hostility. 
| It was the hope of those who first devised the sy-- 
on of trusts that they had found a means which 
| should avoid both these disadvantages. They provided 
for a transfer of voting power in several corporations 
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total amount evaporated. When the tubes experi- 
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| Rule 31), and a road desiring to use fusees can easily 


hoped that this would be as easy to arrange as a set of | mented with were about 9.8 ft. in length the total | insert a supplementary rule between 31 and 32 or after 


contracts and as permanent as a consolidation. In the | 


latter respect they have been in many cases disap- 
pointed. Trusts were effective as long as the courts did 
not become alive to their true nature. When once the 
judges make up their minds to check them, it is 
easy enough for them to do so. In some respect trusts 
are more open to judicial overthrow than pools were. 
In the absence of special legislation. the utmost that 
the courts could do against pools was to declare the 
contracts void. But in the case of trusts, they can 
attack definite persons. If a contract is against public 
policy, it is no contract; and that is usually the end of 
it. But if a set of men are acting and have perman- 
ently arranged to act against public policy, that is not 
the end of it. It is but a short step from the proof of 
such arrangements to the charge of conspiracy. 

\n incorporated company organized for the same 
purposes is somewhat better off than a board of trus- 
tees. but not very much so. As things are going to- 
day, the courts would probably make life miserable for 
it. A concern like the People’s Transportation Com- 
pany, of which the newspapers have bad so much to 
say during the last few days, could hardly accomplish 
In the first place 
to vet a controlling 
interest in all the individual railroads whose adhesion 


the objects for which it is designed. 
it would be hard for it 


would be necessary to the success of the scheme. Next. 
its tenure would, at the very best. be somewhat inse- 
cure. A company formed with the avowed purpose of 
controlling rival railroad lines would meet with con- 
stant hostility from public authorities. The courts 
would be only too glad to take the part of a minority 
of stockholders to relieve the public of the effects of 
majority rule of this kind. 

Nor would it) be easy to adjust: the management of 
such a combination to the demands of good railroad 
economy. This part of the project, as it was outlined 
in the newspapers, is open to severe Criticism. A joint- 
purse arrangement which allows each road_ its full 


amount of operating expenses is simply a premium on | 


extravagance. It takes away from the subordinate 
ofticials all motive of special economy: while the heads 


of the enterprise itself would be so far relieved from 


the stimulus of competition that they would not try to | 
secure traffic by reductions in rates. All motive for | 


progress would thus be removed, and our roads would 
sink into as unenterprising a condition as those of 
France with their legalized monopoly and guarantecd 
dividends. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present crisis. 
it will not be allowed to end like this. Auy solution, 
to be at all permanent, must meet the needs of good 
railroad economy. If the problem cannot be treated as 
a purely financial one, it is, to an even greater degree. 
a difficult administrative one. If any arrangement 
vives more orderly administration, with better ser- 
vice and better economy, the public in the Jong run is 
But if it isa purely mercan- 
tile arrangement, designed to raise profits rather than 
to meet practical difficulties, it is almost certain to 
prove a failure. Such was the fault of the Inter-state 
Commerce Railway Association from the outset : such 


likely to acquiesce in it. 


seems to be, in even greater degree. the fault of most of 
the projects designed to secure similar ends. 


The Length of Boiler Tubes. 


The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad of 
France has been making some experiments on the 
comparative value of short and long tubes in the lo- 


comotive boiler. These experiments were made in | 


order to determine the most satisfactory length to use 
with compound locomotives. Some of the conclusions 
With an equal amount of total work 
performed, it was found that the quantity of water 


are interesting 


vaporized per pound of coal was always decreased 
when the length of the tubes decreased, but that the 
diminution in efticieney was small when the length 
was decreased from 23 to 193 ft.. and even to 163 
feet, the decrease in economy was very slight. From 
164 to 148 ft. the reduction in economy is much 


sreater, and from 14% to 13° ft. it is considerable. | 


\fter this point is reached a further reduction below 
13 ft. in length reduces the economy regularly: that 
is. almost in proportion to the reduction of total heat- 
ing surface. 

It was further found that if it was desirable to con- 
sider, instead of the amount of water vaporized per Ib. 
of coal, the total amount vaporized in a boiler ina 
given time. the change in tube lengths produced a dif- 
ferent result. When the length of the tube was de- 
creased below 23 ft. the total quantity vaporized in a 


given time was considerably increased. and kept in- | 


creasing until it was at a maximum between 14} and 13 
ft.: but after that a further reduction decreased the 


evaporation in a given time was reduced to be equal to 
that when they were 164 ft. in length. Asa result of | 
these experiments the road has adopted standards for | 
lengths of tubes varying from 13 to 144 ft., the aver- 
age approaching nearer to 144 ft. With boilers having | 
tubes of these lengths there is found a total evapora- | 
tion in a given time about five per cent. greater than 
with boilers having tubes 16} ft. in length, but to the | 
contrary there is a loss in the water evaporated per Ib. | 
of coal varying from 24 to 5 per cent. 
Why it is that the rate of evaporation increases | 
when the tubes are shortened is not clear. It may be | 
that a constant draught, or rather a constant gas ve- | 
locity through the tubes, was not: maintained during | 
| the various tests: that is. that the gases did not move | 
| with the same velocity through the longer tubes 
| owing to the increased friction. From this point of 
| view it is easy to see that a given back pressure in the 
| cylinders—using the same exhaust apparatus—will 
| draw less gas ina given time through tubes of 22 ft. 
than through tubes of 14 ft., and therefore a smaller | 
amount of coal would be burned on the grate and less | 
| water evaporated unless it should happen that the 
}increased efliciency of the long tubes overbalanced 
| the increased rate of evaporation due to the large 
} amount of fuel burned in the case of the short tubes. 
| The point where the gain in efficiency offsets the in- 
| creased rapidity of combustion seems to be from these 
| tests where the tubes are from 13 to 14% ft. in length. 
Below those lengths the loss of efficiency is so great | 
that it offsets the increased rapidity of evaporation re- 
| sulting fromthe greater amount of fuel burned per 
| unit of time, and therefore the total amount of water | 
| evaporated in a given time is less than when the tubes | 
j are of such lengths. Above those lengths, 7. ¢.. 13 to| 
| 14% ft.. the reduction in fuel burned seems to so much | 
| reduce the total evaporation that the increased effi- | 
ciency will not offset it. and, as a result, the boiler has, 
while being more efficient. less capacity for a given 
force of draught. This seems to be the most rational 
explanation of the causes that bring about the results 
in these experiments. 





The experiments above noted seem to have been care- 
fully conducted so far as can be learned from the offi- | 
cers of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, and if they | 
indicate the results in American practice then they are 
exceptionally valuable at this time. when there is a 


desire for economy and a disposition to use longer or 
shorter or different sizes of . tubes, if necessary to in- 


crease the efticiency of locomotive boilers. The con- 
clusions drawn by the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
are substantially that the purposes of that road will be 
best served by a locomotive boiler which has the 
greatest rapidity of steam generation, rather than by 
one which gives the maximum economy, provided that 
the sacrifice of economy in order to gain a higher rate | 
of evaporation is not too great. This seems like good 
judgment. and particularly in the case of French loco- 
motives. where the total weight permissible limits to a 
great extent the dimensions of the boiler. It is inter- | 
| esting to read and useful to know—if it be true—that 
}long-tube boilers. where the tubes exceed 15 ft. in| 
llength, will not generate so much steam ina given | 





i time, but will, nevertheless. be more economical in 
| operation than boilers with tubes less than 15 ft. in 
jlength. Thisis just the sort of information that the 
| railroad man wants. and it is to be regretted that we 
| have not some results from our own locomotives like 
| the foregoing. not only with reference to the lengths 
| but also with regard to diameters, with which to make | 


comparisons. If locomotive boilers are not only much 


‘less efficient from an economical standpoint. but also | 
have less capacity when the tubes are of lengths under 
| 13 ft.. it is desirable to know it and the cause of it. It 
| is not an easy matter to lengthen locomotive boilers, | 
| therefore it will be advantageous to know just what 
' other changes in design will offset a loss due to a use 
of short tubes. | 








Use of the Fusee Signal. 





The value of the fusee as a danger signal and the in- 
sufliciency of the rule in the standard code concerning 
| it are the subject of a communication printed in an- | 
| other column. The fact that the uniform code had to 

be agreed to by a large number of independent, strong- 
| minded men seems to very often escape the attention of 
' those who criticise its provisions. The brevity of Rule | 
_31 is to be accounted for by the fact that comparatively 
| few of the roads in the Time Convention and of the | 
men in the committee use fusees. The committee sim-| 
| ply recognized the value of this means of protection 
| without committing the Convention in its favor and 
without requiring its adoption. A road which makes 
; no use of it can adopt the standard code without mak- 

ing any alteration (except perhaps the omission of | 


‘ : 
) Which shall take into account the 
| perienced, or dull-minded brakeman. of whom most 


Rule 99. The reason that an individual manager es- 


capes the difficulties encountered in the committee 


lies in the fact that he has only hiinself to please. 
There were points on which five of the committee held 
one view and which the other four looked at in exactly 
the opposite way, and yet the subject was not nec- 
essarily omitted from the code. It is important to re- 
member this, because it isan essential element in all 
efforts toward uniformity, and explains most of the 
omissions from the standard code, 

We fear that the rule suggested by our correspond- 
ent would meet with numerous objections. In fact. 
if one were to follow the view of some of the most in- 
fluential members of the Time Convention, he could 
tear it all to pieces in a few minutes. It is doubtless 
now agreed by a majority of superintendents that the 
rule covering the protection of trains from rear col- 
lisions should be operative at a// times. and the pro- 
vision that a fusee is to be used by the brakeman 
whenever he is being followed by another train runs 
against this snag at the outset. The question at one® 
arises, how is he to know when he is being followed by 
another train? The proposed rule applies only at 
night or in foggy weather, and yet on crooked and 
hilly roads it is needed almost as badly in clear 
weather. Managers are agreed that the rear pro- 
tection rule should apply at all places (outside of sta- 
tions) as well as at all times. A consideration of 
these objections indicates the grounds on which hun- 
dreds of superintendents would object to the use of 
fusees. 

But the main strength of the objections lies in’ th 
fact that the proposed rule gives brakemen wide dis- 
cretion. While a large share of the best brakemen are 
comnyetent to exercise this discretion. and the rule 
would probably often be of value in the hands of such 
men, it is still deemed necessary to provide regulations 


lazy, sleepy, inex- 


roads have a few and some have a good many. 

It seems to us that if a fusee is to be used it should 
be thrown off at intervals of distance and not of lime. 
A train encountering the first fusee would, of course. 
stop and wait until the 10 minutes had expired, but if 
the preceding train should run three miles at 35 miles 


jan hour, which would take less than 10 minutes (only 


about five), it might then lose enough time to fall back 


| dangerously near the other train. while the latter 
| would be coming on without any warning of an ob- 


struction ahead. 

But the tinal difticulty. and the one which over- 
shadows all others, is the question about the quantity 
of signals to be used, and con. equently the cost. and 
the difficulty encountered by a brakeman in deciding 
when he shall use the signal. An engineer followed 
by another train may find himself losing time half a 
dozen times in the course of a trip. He cannot afford 
to slacken his pace and let off the brakeman, because 


ito doso would often result in stalling the train un- 


necessarily. Ona long up grade, or on a crooked road, 
or ina snowstorm which impeded his progress the 
occasions on which he might deem it prudent to drop 


joff the brakeman would be very frequent, and the 


opposite consideration, that prudence required him to 
keep all his brakemen with him, would produce a con- 


| stant conflict. 


So far as we can learn, the use of torpedoes is mostly 


jon roads of thin traflic, located in level country, most 
| of them being in the South. 


Where there are numer- 
ous long tangentsand where traftic is free from fluctua- 


| tions. so that the force of trainmen does not have to be 


frequently recruited from mexperienced men, there is 
considerable temptation to relax the strict requirements 
of the standard code, and some reason in doing so, 
The flagging and torpedo rule. to say nothing of the 
use of fusees, is very difficult to enforce where brake- 
men can see back two or three miles, and where they 
are. moreover, perfectly sure that no train is following 


' within two hours of them. It is true that a fusee 


would have been just the thing, ander the New York 
Central's practice, to prevent the Palatine Bridge col- 
lision : but it would not have ben rizht for the fore- 
most train to run along four mile< at a greatly reduced 
rate even then. A conducter. carrving hundreds of 
passengers, who kwows that his (rain is closely followed 
by ancther fast and heavy on°. should not depend upon 
the best fusee in the world. noi ujxn that with flag 
and torpedoes added. He should put a man in charge 
of these signals. This much is true, whatever we may 
say about the construction of rules and the necessity 
of sometimes trusting to torpedoes alone. We men 
tioned fusees in our comments on the collision in ow 
issue of Nov. 1, but it must be apparent to those who 
have read what we said on the subject that we deem a 
more radical remedy necessary: tor that reason we 
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gave little space to the views our correspondent ex- | The New York Committee on Site and Buildings for | carefully printed in large, clear type and bound in a 


presses to-day. The block system is the true remedy 
on roads of any considerable trattic. 





Overworked Station Men and Troublesome Pas- 
sengers. 


There appears to be a wretched state of mismanagement at 
the station of the —railroad in this city. Wednesday 
morning a gentleman * * arrived with a trunk just after 
the 8:48 train had pulled out. Calling at the door of the 
ticket office, as the window was closed, he politely asked the 
privilege of purchasing a ticket to New York in order to get 
the trunk checked then and save annoyance to the lady 
whose property it was, when she came to board the 10:42 
train. But he was coolly snubbed by the man in the office, 
who merely turned bis head without leaving bis chair and an- 
nounced that no ticket could be purchased or trunk checked 
until train time. So the trunk was left standing on the plat- 
form nearly two hours, with nothing in the gentleiman’s pos- 
session that would enable bim to claim it in case of a dispute. 








Later in the forenoon the same gentleman left bis business a | 


second time on the sameerrand. After purchasing a ticket 


he bunted up the trunk and waited patiently for a check, | 


which he finally obtained by persistent effort just as the 
train arrived. Hurrying the lady into the train and telling 
her, much to her relief, that her baggage was at last all 
right, he was about to return to his business when he dis- 
covered that there was apparently no intention of putting 
the trunk aboard, it having been left standing alone on the 
platform while other trunks had been carried to the baggage 
ear. Going forward to learn the reason, he was informed 
tnat the trunk could not go on that train but must wait over 
until tbe 2:25 p. m., thus reaching New York four or five 
hours behind its owner. But after dragging the trunk him- 
self the length of the train the gentleman, by fighting his 


way through, saw it go aboard not ten seconds before the | 


train started. A lady alone, under the same circumstances, 
would have been completely at the mercy of the railroad 
men and would have been forced to miss the train. The 
baggagemaster appears to have about three men’s work to 
do and tries to be accommodating, so that he is not blamed in 
the least in this case.—Erchange. 

We print the above because it seems to be a pretty good 
specimen statement of a class of complaints, which in 
the aggregate number thousands, and which constitute 
the ground for an appreciable share of the unpleas- 
antly critical feeling, expressed or unexpressed, which 
some of the public constantly have toward the rail- 


roads. Bearing in mind that the public is largely in- 
clined to treat the railroads of the country as one body, | 


or at least as having much the same habits and man- 
ners, a question of this kind is not beneath the atten- 
tion of any superintendent. 
case may have lacked tact, and the politeness referred 
to may not have been excessive; but experienced rail- 
road men do not need to be told that a valuable part 
of the training of their subordinates concerns the 
proper method of dealing with just such customers as 
this, 

It is a proper rule to require baggage to be brought 
five minutes before the departure of the train, but 
many roads do not publish this rule, and those which 
do publish it make very little systematic effort to 
enforce it, er to show the public that it will be 


enforced when necessary. It is inevitable that aj 


baggageman shall have heavy work at train time, 
and for this reason his position is really an impor- 
tant one, for a man who can do a whole day’s work 
in a dozen periods of 15 minutes each cannot be hired 
for the price whieh will secure the capacity to do the 


comes a difficult problem, for it is not practicable to 
employ a numerous force of helpers: and the most fea- 
sible remedy seems to be the constant and persistent in- 
struction of the station baggageman to keep the five- 
minute rule before the attention of the public, remind- 
ing them of it constantly and politely. while he, at the 
same time, may be a little easy in enforcing it. 

The strength of the complaint quoted above lies 


largely in the fact that the station referred to isina) 
The station building: is | 
small and the baggage room not very convenient. The | 


city of 25,000 inhabitants. 


trunk referred to was left at the wrong end of the 
station platform, when if a little well-timed advice had 
been given it would have gone to the right end. The 
ticket seller who strictly enforces his 15-minute rule 
when a passenger has been left is badly lacking in 
suavity. So many ticket offices are open nearly all the 
time during business hours that the enforcement of 
such a rule, even at small stations, is increasingly diffi- 
cult. No doubt this man had plenty of work on hand 
to busy him until 10:27, but if such were the case he 
would better have retired at once to the cellar or 
garret and given assiduous attention to that work. So 


long as passengers will make mistakes of various sorts, | 


and will get left occasionally, either from their own 
fault or that of some one else, nothing but a very self- 
ish policy will enable stationmen to avoid some of the 
burdens resulting from those mistakes, and the wise 
ticket seller will therefore often submit to inconve- 


nience for the sake of keeping his patrons good-natured. | 


This suggests the most rational remedy for all phases 
of the trouble here reterred to, which is the employ- 


ment of men, both for ticket sellers and for baggage- | 


men, who have good judgment and good nature, and 
who have had long experience as assistants, 


The gentleman in this 


the World's Fair of 1892 have at last definitely fixed upon 
a site—in their minds. But it is one thing to decide that 
they will occupy private land, tearing down residences, 
| churches and hospitals, and another thing to obtain pos- 
session. Nov. 7, the Governors of Bloomingdale Asylum 
agreed to permit the use of the asylum grounds if they 
| were paid a fair rental, the cost of their buildings (valued 
at $1,000,000) and the extra cost incurred in hastening the 
construction of their new buildings, but added that in 
any event they could not give possession until Mey, 1891, 
| Nov. 8, at a meeting of the Committee on Site and Build- 
ings, the site was fixed as follows: Riverside Park, Mor- 
| ningside Park and lands between them; lands north of 
| Central Park, between 110th and 113th streets, and lands 
| lying east of Central Park, between Fourth and Fifth 
avenues, and from 96th to 110th streets. This land, it 
is estimated, contains buildings which are worth, ona 
low valuation, $5,000,000; but as the committee evidently 
expect the city of New York to assume all the expenses 


of the site, little items like this are, perhaps, unworthy 
of notice. Of course no one can say certainly that the 


city has the right to appropriate money for sucha purpose, 
even though it should be willing to do so, of which there 
is no evidence. The committee also passed the following 
resolution : 

‘Resolved, That this committee is not averse to using 
in connection with the exposition the lands and build- 
| ings now occupied and reserved for the Metropolitan 
} Museum of Art and the American Museum of Natural 
History if the trustees of these institutions obtain the 
| legislation necessary to authorize their use for the pur- 
| pose of the exposition.” 
| 


| The site adopted contains about 233 acres, of which 196 


are private property; and if the committee succeed in 
fobtaining all this private property, whether the owners 
}are willing or not, and, in ample time for their pur- 
poses, they will accomplish a miracle. The results of 
interviews with two prominent business men, recently 
published, are not without interest. One said: “ Yes; 
New York is going to get the Fair, but it will not be held 
in 1802. Perhaps it is too early to spring this fact on the 


public, but I wish the newspapers would unite in propos- 
ing the postponement of the Fair until 1894. Colambus 
has waited 400 years for a celebration, and I think he can 
atford to wait two years more. I tell you there is not 


book, so that it is presumably destined to last some 
time. The Baltimore & Ohio code has apparently 
not had very much new work done upon it, so 
that we are not sure but the management in 
tends to make use of the standard code yet. We regret 
to feel obliged to criticise the make up of this work, be- 
cause it is, in its substance, worthy of much praise, and 
there are a number of points which all superintendents 
would do well tolook at. The time interval between 
trains, which has been five minutes for some and ten 
minutes for others, has been made seven minutes for all 
trains at all times, except that in fog or severe storms 
each train, after leaving notice for the train following it, 
is to slacken so as to lengthen the interval te ten min- 
utes. The local freight trains are given a margin of one 
hour for doing their work at stations; that is, they need 
not send out a flag while stopping at stations until one 
hour after their time, unless a regular train is due. All 
freights and extras must be run under control in yard 
limits, but we cannot learn from the table how far this 


}excellent rule applies; there is no information as to 


where yard limits are officially established, except the 
paragraph mentioning the ‘‘extreme switches” at each 
station, and this generally fails to be effective. Where 
the extreme switch is a long distance from the station 
runners do not sufficiently respect the limit, and where 
it is only a short distance away it does not afford room 
enough to be of much benefit. 


ee —- 

Various announcements are published concerning the 
improvements in passenger service which are to be made 
by the Chicago & Northwestern and the Union Pacific, 
in pursuance of their recent traflic agreement. The 





AE ee 


| through day trains between St. Paul and Sioux City are 


to be extended to Council Blutls. The time between the 
arrival of Northwestern trains and the departure of those 
of the Union Pacific, and vice versa, at Council Bluffs, is 
to be reduced. The fast mail which is handied by the 
Union Pacitic will continue to go between Chicago and 
Omaha over the Burlington. Through passenger trains 
are announced between St. Paul and the western termini 
of the Union Pacific, via Sioux City, and it is said that 


| the time to Portland, Or., will be 82 bours, considerably 


time to prepare for a fairto be held in 1892. It is physi- | 


cally impossible.” The other interview is. still less op- 


timistic: “*We may as well throw up our hands and 
that we are beaten. New York may hold a 
| World's Fair in 1992, but not in 1892." The manner in 
| which subscriptions to the guarantee fund lag show, 


acknowled 





| indeed, that enthusiasm is not at the fever heat. Here 
| is the record to date : 


| First week. “eas $1.61 
|} Second“ . “ ’ 
Third ‘“ - Kew MURCIA EEO a 624,519 
Total Fane ; ee eee $3,025,849 


Some individual eftorts are worthy of note. The 
| World, through its canvassers, has secured subscriptions 


amounting to $163,968; and a list is published, showing 
that the employes of H. B. Claflin & Co. have subscribed 


$22, 168. 


Chicago, not content with its efforts in the United 
| States, has sent agents to England, offering to carry all 
|} exhibits from New York to Chicago free of charge, and 
to have a bill passed by Congress allowing these exhib- 


Jeffrey, lately General Manager of the Illinois Central, 





2 J 3 | ited articles to be sold without payment of duty. Mr. | 
same work in 12 hours. At small stations this be-| 


has been some time in Paris, working, according to Mr. | 


| Whitelaw Reid, ‘‘not only with activity, but ona sys- | 


| tematic plan and with keen intelligence,” for the Chicago 
people. Ifthe Exhibition goes to Chicago, Mr. Jeffrey is 
to be the director-general. 


| 


' The Baltimore & Ohio has revised its time-table form. 
| Hitherto, the main line working time-table has been 


made up in book form, with pages about 5 « 9 in. a 


about 'y-in. thick. This gave a wide margin for notes 
against each station, and made the schedule of any one 
train very easy to understand; but it required the reprint- 
ing of the names of the stations throughout for each 


train, and therefore involved considerable unnecessary 
work. The new form is a regular old-fashioned sheet, 
about 22 x 30in. The general train rules which heretofore 
have appeared in the back of the book are now placed on 
the back side of the time-table, covering the whole of it 


with pretty small type. Apparently the same type has 
been used as before, though the width of the columns has 
been changed. It is to be regretted that so impor- 


| tant aroad has not seen fit to adopt the standard code. 


less than the present time by the Northern Pacific, but the 
detailed statements indicate changes of cars as follows: 
teclining chair cars between St. Paul and Columbus, 
Neb., Pullman sleeping cars between Sioux City, Port- 
land and San Francisco, and second-class sleeping cars 
between Columbus, Portland and San Franeisco. At 
Green River, Wy., transfer willbe made from the San 
Francisco car to through cars for Portland, and at Sacra- 
mento transfer to through car to Los Angeles. By the 
fastest train from Chicago sleeping cars will go through 


from that city to San Francisco in 86 hours, and to Port- 


land in 82. This is about nine hours quicker to San 
Francisco than the fastest passenger service heretofore. 
The train leaving Chicago at 10.30 p.m. will continue to 
go through to San Francisco in 95 hours, and to Portland 
in $4, carrying throngh day cars and first and second 
class sleeping cars. The other Chicago-Omaha lines will 
doubtless accelerate their scheduies. 





The severe and unprecedented snowstorm in Texas and 
New Mexico last week caused great inconvenience, de 
lays and losses to the railroads. Dispatches report that 
the engineers found the track in many cuts obstructed 
by careases of cattle and sheep which had been driven 
there by the storm, and had frozen to death. The Denver, 
Texas & Forth Worth had to carry provisions long dis- 


| tances by trains for its men working with snowplows, A 


page being devoted to each train, thus makiug the book | 


Rotary snowplow was finally borrowed from the Colo- 
rado Midland, and on Nov. 9a through train arrived at 
Denver from the South for the first time in eight days, 
but even then it had to use the Denver & Rio Grande 
track north of Pueblo. The situation along the line 
south of Trinidad was rapidly becoming desperate, 
as entire towns had run short of supplies, while ranches 


| within a radius of 15 or 20 miles used up their stores com- 


The rules bear internal evidence of the work o* a care- | 


| but scant notice, and some of the best rules in the stand- 
| ard code have been inserted; but the fault of most indi- 
| vidual codes that have had much work done upon them 


—that of repeating rules, multiplying them ad libitum 


fulhand. There are many paragraphs giving just the! 
right kind of instruction on points which often receive | 


and throwing them together in a confused jumble—is | 


pletely. Stockmen never experienced such a blizzard on 
the Southern ranges. In the vicinity of Folsom, N. M., it 
is said on good authority that 50,000 sheep were on the 
way to the railroad for shipment to Nebraska and Kansas 
feeders. The fall of snow has averaged over three feet on 
the level, while the force of the wind piled the snow 
into drifts 15 ft. high. Hardy range cattle were unable 
to face the terrible blast, and the loss is enormous. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has de- 
cided to place collarless axles under 80 refrigerator 
cars, using its standard freight truck without end 
frames. This will give the collarless axle a good, sub- 
stantial trial, and if under the severe conditions of re 
frigerator car service the truck still remains square, the 
journals look as well, and the brasses wear as evenly as 
those which we have recently seen from locomotive 
tenders on the same road, there will be some foundation 
for a belief that such axles can be used under the ordin- 
ary truck without fear of distortion or of other bad re- 
sults. In this connection there is one fact learned by 


| some recent observations which may throw some light 


| here seen at its worst. Admitting that every rule in 
this code is a useful and proper one, the fact remains 

| that not one conductor or engineer in a dozen will have | 
aclear and cogent notion of the rulesas a whole. We| 

| had occasion last April to criticise the code of a promi. 


nent Western road, which had been compiled in some 


what the same manner asthis. That one, however, was! 


upon the probable results of the use of coilarless 
axles under the conditions mentioned, and that is that 
axles having collars do not always bear on the inner 
collar on one side and the outer collar on the other side 
as they are supposed to. Anexamination of trucks in 
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service shows that the collar on one side is often one- 
quarter of an inch away from one brass when that on 
the other end is bearing hard against the other brass, 


In Engineering, Sept. 27, 1889, there appeared a note 
saying that the Mayor of Philadelphia had found it im- 
possible to obtain an unpredjudiced analysis of the drink- 
ing water of that city by American chemists, and had 
therefore sent samples to a celebrated German chemist. 
The following letter from the Mayor of Philadelphia 
shows the facts to be quite to the contrary: 

‘““His Honor Mayor Edwin H. Fitler directs me to 
acknowledge receipt of your communication of 28th 
ult., regarding the sending of Schuylkill water to 
Germany for analysis, and state in reply that he did not 
send the water to Germany or any other place for analy- 
sis; that the Reports of our Bureau of Health prove this 
city to be one of the healthiest in the United States, 
which is a practical evidence as to the quality of the 
water and to inclose you herewith a clipping taken 
from the Sunday Press of yesterday, showing the rela- 
tive mortality of the leading cities, which explains itself.” 

The clipping referred to was a list of 38 of the chief 
cities of the world of which but two, Washington and 
San Francisco, have so low a death rate as Philadelphia, 





There is much difficulty experienced in keeping the air- 
brake hose properly attached to the dummy coupling 
when the cars are disconnected, and it is no easy matter 
to fasten the responsibility for detached hose on in- 
dividual employs. We notice that many cars have the 
dummy coupling attached to the body of the car by 
means of links which allow it to gyrate around in all 
directions excepting the most convenient one for coup- 
ling. Insuch cases as this the brakemen have to use 
two hands to hang the hose on the dummy, whereas 
when the dummy is rigidly attached to the car, as re- 
commended by the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, one hand is suffi- 
cient, and it is believed that if all dummies were rigidly 
attached to the car there would be less complaint from 
hose hanging down and collecting dirt and grit. 








We learn that the essay by Jon Quil, presented to 
the American Society of Railroad Superintendents, in | 
competition for the prize for an essay on track work, 
was written by Mr. H. W. Reed, Master of Roadway, 
Savannah, Florida & Western Railway, who has been | 
for some years the Secretary of the Roadmasters’ As- | 
sociation of North America. An abstract of this essay 
was giveninthe /Hailroad Gazette last week, together 
with parts of the essays of Mr. Morrison and Mr. Hill. 
Secretary Hammond, of the Superintendents’ Society, 
says that it is contemplation to print all of the essays | 
presented, nine in number. 


| 


The London Engineering of Oct. 25 gives a fine illus- 
tration of the No. 10,000 Baldwin engine built for the 
Northern Pacific road, and shown in the Railroad 
Gazette Sept. 27. Lt is illustrated by an inset, showing | 
clearly the details and dimensions by two cuts showing 
sections andend views, anda fine exterior view taken 
from a photograph which shows the location of the trim- 
mings and gives a good idea of the general style. Re- 
garding this engine, Engineering says: ‘Altogether this 
type of engine is of very great interest, as showing what 
our American friends are now employing to deal with 
exceptionally heavy work.” 


| 
| 











We have received from M. Ch. Baudry, Chief Engineer 
of Machinery and Material of the Paris, Lyons & Medi 
terranean Railroad, an extended description, of and | 
memoranda on, the theory of the compound locomo- 
tives used on that road. Accompanying it is a series of 
cuts, 30 in number, illustrating the various features of 
the engines. It isa most interesting collection of infor | 
mation with regard to the subject, extracts from which | 
will appear in a later issue. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

! 

Transactions of the American Institute of Mininy Engi- | 
neers. May, 1888, to February, 1889, inclusive. | 
This is one of the handsome and admirably indexed 
volumes with which all who are interested in matters | 
treated by the Institute of Mining Engineers are famil- 


ment and sizes of brake gear are given in very clear and 
handsome engravings. The usual standard drawings of 
the Association also accompany the report. 





The Midland Railway Company of England has issued 
a pamphlet describing engine No. 1,853, constructed at 
the Derby shops and exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
this year. This pamphlet also describes the Derby shops, 
and gives a profile of the Midland Railway and a time- | 
table of the Scotch express, together with the fuel per- 
formance of the class of locomotives represented by No. | 
1,853 hauling that express. The pamplet also contains a | 
diagram and a schedule of dimensions of the locomotive | 
and tender. It can be obtained by addressing the Mid- | 
land Railway Company. 


———_—~—— 


TRADE CATALOGUES. | 


Catalogue and Price List of Thermometers, Barometers, | 
Hydrometers, ete., manufactured and imported by 
Taylor Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 

This is a very full and well illustrated catalogue show- 
ing forms of the various instruments adapted to many | 
different uses. The catalogue of thermometers shows a | 
design especially desirable for railroad purposes, as 
adopted by the Pullman Palace Car Co. It also shows | 
self-registering maximum and minimum thermometers, 
clinical thermometers, etc. | 
| 

| 





The catalogue contains a short description of the | 
aneroid barometer, with some general instructions for 
determining heights by its use, and a price list of a con- 
siderable variety of such barometers. 





| 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Rock Drill Co,, Catalogue of Mininy, 
Tunneling and Quarrying Machinery. 
It is hardly necessary to say more about this catalogue | 
than merely to mention the fact of its appearance. It is 
a volume of 184 pages, indexed, and contains a great deal 
of information upon machinery manufactured by this 
company. What this machinery is, and its reputation, 
are too well known to need comment. 











Foreign Railroad Notes. 





In Germany, as elsewhere, railroad employ’s are the 
chief sufferers from railroad accidents. In _ 1887, while | 
only 29 passengers were killed and 156 injured on the lines | 
of the German Railroad Union, 398 employés were killed | 
and 1,427 injured. | 

| 


The Gotthard Railroad Co. has ordered of J. A. 


| Maffei, of Munich, itts firs compound locomotive, which 


is to be of the Mallet type. It is claimed that this wiil 
be the most powerful locomotive ever constructed. If | 
will weigh 187,000 Ibs., and have six axles, coupled in two | 
groups. 


A Berlin manufacturer is offering for sale an oil can 
with a small lantern attached, and a _ reflector, which is 
intended to enable the oiler to do his work without car- | 
rying a lantern in one hand and an oil can in the other. 
The lamp burns colza oil (a vegetable oil which still com- | 
petes with petroleum on the Continent, and especially in | 
France), and the oil-holder is inserted in the oil can, and 
serves to keep the Inbricating oil warm in cold weather, 


| 


When the Hungarian zone tariff was introduced on | 
the state railroads, two lines owned by companies, but 
guaranteed by the state, adopted the same tariff for | 
their own systems; but a journey over connecting lines | 
of these and of the state system was charged for as if | 
it were two journeys. Early in October it was agreed | 
that this should no longer be done, but that the tariff 
should apply on these connecting lines the same as if 
they were one system. 


The Russian government is taking very decisive 
measures to regulate the railroads of the country, in 
some cases making serious reductions of domestic rates, 
and in others raising the rates on imports, for the pur- | 
pose of checking them. ‘The lines carrying iron from 
Germany and Silesia into Russian Poland are required 
to charge about two cents per ton per mile. 





We in America have been accustomed to suppose that 
in no other country was there any grain transportation 


by rail which could be compared in amount with that on | 


some of our lines. But an estimate made by the Russian 


Southwestern Co. indicates that last year it had a} 


business which even one of our great Chicage roads 
would consider highly respectable. According to its 


cheap and convenient for workmen traveling between 
their homes and their work. In many cases the rates 
for weekly and round-trip tickets have been reduced to 
one pfennig per kilometre (= ®¢ cent per mile); special 
trains have been put on at such hours as served the 
workmen best, and the times of existing trains have 
been changed so as to accommodate them. Recently 
the several state railroad ‘ directories” (each managing 
asystem of from 800 to 2,000 miles) have been directed to 
give increased attention tothe matter, and have received 
authority to extend the application of the one-pfennig 
tariff, 


The Saxon State Railroad Administration has recently 
published a history of the first 50 years of the Saxon rail- 
roads, which closed in 1887, At the expiration of that 
time the oldest locomotives in service were four, built in 
1851 and 1852. The amount expended in maintaining 
these four engines during their35 years and more of 
service had been just about twice their original cost, 
which was from $9,120 to $9,690 each. The average 
yearly cost of maintenance, therefore, was about $540 
each, which is not more than half the average on some 
of our railroads. Doubtless, however, locomotives built 
in 1852 have not more than half the capacity of the pres- 
ent average American engine. 


No less than 0.45 per cent. of the surface of Saxony— 
25% square miles out of the total of 5,658—is occupied by 
its railroads, which are closer together than in any other 
[European country except Belgium. The railroads cross 
the streets and highways no less than 5,134 times, and in 


3,032 places on the level. The number of road crossings 


over the railroads is 332; under, 1,170. 


The first locomotives for Saxon railroads came from 
England, and only English coke could be burned in 
As Saxony is one of the great coal-producing 
countries of central Europe, and is far inland, this was a 
serious matter; but it was not for 18 years that the 
efforts to use Saxon coal succeeded completely. The econ- 


them. 


|omy is only partly indicated by the comparison of the 


cost of fuel per train mile in 1840, 30 cents, with the cost 
in 1887, 5%; cents, as the train loads have enormously in- 
creased meanwhile. 


The company working what is called the Mediterranean 
system of the Italian railroads (owned by the govern- 
ment) at the beginning of its last year had 205 locomotives, 


| 527 passenger cars, 123 baggage cars and 148 freight cars 


equipped with the Westinghouse brake; while 4i engines, 
465 passenger cars and 73 freight cars were equipped with 
the Smith-Hardy brake. Both together form but a small 
part of its equipment; it has 3,282 passenger cars. It 


| ordered 80 new passenger cars this year, 40 of them with 


the Westinghouse brake, and 392 new freight cars, 50 
with the Westinghouse brake. 


The leading railroad journals of Austria, as well as Ger- 
many, declare that it is hardly possible to hope for much 
practical benefit from the International Railroad Con- 
gress, which has recently closed its third session in Paris, 
The circumstances of different countries vary so that it is 
not often possible to make direct comparisons of experi- 
and it is extremely difficult to collect data 
from all the different countries and reach such an 


ences, 


| understanding of them as to render any discussion 


profitable in the few the Congress sits. 
The Congress was called originally at the instance of 
the Belgian government; and it is easy to see that the 
Belgian railroads might desire a broader basis of ex- 


days that 


| perience than their little country could furnish, and might 


look for assistance to their big neighbors on either side. 

Reports of experience in certain definite directions coming 
from all countries ought, it would seem, to have a con- 
siderable value, but whether an International Raiiroad 
Congress is required in order to collect these on a uni- 
form basis may perhaps be questioned, 


Contracting and Non-Contracting Chills. 

Last Saturday evening, before the Northwest Railroad 
| Club, the discussion of the relative merit of car wheels 
Jeast in the contracting chill and in the common chill 
| was taken up with much vigor. The subject was opened 
| by a paper read by Mr. Griflin, from which the following 
are extracts: 
| Before reading my paper on car wheels this evening, 
|] wish to correct a little misunderstanding. 3 
| Icame herea month ago toread a paper on car wheels, 
| but there was no quorum present, and I did not read it. 

I was, however, requested by the gentlemen present to 


iar. It contains a great many papers, some of which statement, the crop of 1888 gave it more than 69,000,000 | address them informally upon the subject of car wheels, 


have already been published by abstract or commented | 
upon in the Railroud Gazette. The papers of special in- | 
terest to our readers are those of Captain Hunt and Mr. 
Ir, A. Delano, on rail sections and specifications. 


| 
Report of the Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Con-| 

vention of the Master Car Builders’ Association. John | 

W. Cloud, Secretary, 31 White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. | 

The contents of this volume our readers are already 
familiar with ina general way from the report made of 
the convention last summer. The discussions, however, 
are given in full, as are some of the committee reports 
which we only presented in abstract at the time of the 
convention. |The most important paper embodied in | 
this number of the Proceedings is the report of the Com- | 
mittee on Standard Brake Gear, which has already been 
published in full in the Railroad Gaz-tte. In this vol- 
ume of the Association’s report the standard arrange- 








bushels of grain to carry. That was an unusually heavy 


crop. This year’s crops, it estimates, will afford it only | 


about 41,000,000 bushels. 





Eggs form a traflic in Russia, or rather ont of Russia, 
not to be sneezed at. More than 500 millions were ex- 
ported in 1887, and more than 30 millions went by the 
single Baltic port Riga. It is a growing traflic, too; for 
five years the Russian egg exports have been, in millions: 
1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
127 238 234 331 505 
and the Riga exports were more than three times as 
great in 1887 as ever before. Some of the railroads have 
cars specially fitted for carrying eggs running to Riga. 
The weight of the egg exports from Russia in 1887 was 

about 28,000 tons. 


The administration of the Prussian state railroads 


land I understood that I was not addressing the Railroad 
| Club, but simply individuals; and, in the statements 
| which I made there, I stated at the time that they were 
| theories: that I believed thus and so; and I thought 
i thus and so; and I wish to go upon record to-night by 
| stating that I do not wish to have my opinions upon the 
peed wheel subject based upon anything that I said in 
| connection with the informal meeting w here I addressed 
these people. What I say to-night on the subject of car 
wheels Lam willing to have go upon record, and I will 
accept your criticism in the course as to whether Lam 
right or not. 

The paper began with a reference to Mr. Barr's paper 
before the New York Railroad Club, Dec. 20, 1888 (see 
Railroad Guzette, Dee, 28, 1888, page 47). One statement 
in that paper was: ‘ ‘The gray iron forming the body of 
the wheel should be of medium grain, dark color, a ragged 
fracture free fram imperfections of white iron.” 

Lagree with Mr. Barrin all this, excepting only one 
clause, which says fhe iron should be dark color, My 
opinion and, experience are that iron, dark in color, does 
not wear well, being too highin graphitic carbon, and 


has given special attention to making communication! that better results will be obtained by an iron neither 
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dark nor light in color, rather a medium between the 
two. 

Next on the subject of defects in car wheels: Chill 
cracks, rcugh treads, slag in tread, sweat and depression 
at throat, irregular depth of white iron, too small or too 
great depth of white iron, lack of roundness. 

Railroads which inspect and test wheels, as they have 
the right to and should do, need not accept any wheels 
with the above-mentioned defects, and they are all spe- 
cially described in well-known wheel specifications as rea- 
sons for the rejection of car-wheels; and, consequently, as 
users you might say that you were not interested in 
knowing how these defects were created, nor how they 
can be avoided. But, Mr. Barr having devoted a large 
portion of his paper to these defects, with the sole pur- 
pose of showing by inference, if not by direct state- 
ment, that they would all be avoided by using his con- 
tracting chill, and that they could not be so avoided by 
using any other, Lask your consideration to enable me 
to analyze the statements of Mr. Barr on this subject for 
exactly the opposite reason that he used them. 

First: Chill cracks. Mr. Barr says: ‘Hot and fast 
pouring increases the tendency to chill crack ; cold and 
slow pouring preventsthem.” I admit all the bad eftects 
stated of cold and slow pouring as claimed by Mr. Barr, 
but deny the inference that to avoid all this you will 
have to use the Barr chill. I deny the statement that 
hot and fast pouring increases the tendency to chill 
crack. We pourironas hot and fast as Mr. Barr ever 
did pour iron into contracting chills, and our losses from 
chill cracks are not three wheels in one thousand ; in 
fact, on our last month's report, eight molders out of 
tifteen, averaging over five hundred wheels apiece for 
the month, and aggregating over four liomeniad wheels, 
did not have one chill-cracked wheel among them; and 
further, the balance did not exceed the statement above 
(three in one thousand), and in every single case we 
could point to a reason for the chill crack outside of hot 
and fast pouring. 

Secondly: Rough treads, slag in tread, sweat and de- 
pression at throat, irregular depth of white iron, too 
great or too small depth of white iron, lack of roundness. 
In all of these I agree with Mr. Barr that they are de- 
fects in car wheels, but deny the inference that to remedy 
them von must use the Barr contracting chill. 

In Mr. Barr’s paper was the statement that ‘‘when all 
contracting chills are substituted for common chills, the 
mileage will probably be doubled.” 


Statement says average mileage, all wheels, for 1888... . 70,478 
Statement says average mileage, a/l wheels, for 1887 . 68,554 


Now, we will consider that slid wheels constitute no 
defect in manufacture (Mr. Barr says so), and that if 
wheels were not slid the mileage of all wheels would 
be increased. How much? Well, there is no condition 
of fair service which regulates the mileage of slid 
wheels. They may be slid the first day they go on, or on 
the day they would have come out for old age; so 
that it is fair to say that half the average mileage of 
all wheels represents the average mileage of slid wheels. 
Now, per Mr. Barr's statements, if the average mileage 
of al/ wheels is 70,478, had there been noslid wheels this 
would have been increased by the percentage of the flat 
wheels to the whole on the basis of half the average 
mileage, or 35,239, 12 per cent. of which is 4,228 miles; 
consequently without 12 per cent. of flat wheels in 1888 
the average mileage would have been 74,706 miles. This 
is the true basis of comparison of the wearing 
quality of a wheel under fair treatment; for 
comparison the 1887 mileage given in statement 
being 68,554, the percentage of flat wheels was 30 per 
cent., which would add 8,282 miles to the general aver- 
age (if there had been no flat wheels), or a total of 76,836 
average miles of all wheels under fair treatment, as 
against 74,706 for 1888, showing that the general wearing 
quality of the wheel was falling off, and, by inference, 
the contracting chill was to blame. 

Here follows a further recalculation of the results of 
service given in Mr. Barr’s paper, in which the calcula- 
tions made by Mr. Griffin are considerably different from 
those presented by Mr. Barr, closing with this state- 
ment: “ [have not had time to analyze closely the wheel 
statements given in this report, but will call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the wheels of 1888 show an increase 
in percentage of the number condemned as shelled out, 
the increase being from 21 per cent. in 1886 to 33 per cent. 
in 1888 in baggage, mail and express, and from 16 per 
cent. in 1886 to 24 per cent. in 1888 in passenger cars; also, 
the number hollowed out at flange has increased from 
17 per cent. to 29 per cent. in baggage, mail and express 
cars, and from 17 to 27 per cent. in passenger.” 

Mr. Barr has stated on page 8 (New York Railroad 
Club paper) “‘ that the rate of pouring and time of same 
has much to do with these defects—more so than any 
other cause—and that hot and fast pouring (by inference, 
Barr's chill) will reduce this toa minimum.” The wear 
at flange, according to Mr. Barr (page 9, New York Rail- 
road Club paper), indicates imperfect mating; but, as 


Mr. Barr says, his contracting chill makes uniform 
diameter wheel this would appear to be incon- 


sistent. Mr. Barr says, also, in comparing the values of 
wheels of same makes in different years, that the in- 
crease of shelled-out wheels does not indicate an im- 
provement, nor does increase of wheels worn at flanges; 
and that an increase of wheels worn at tread shows an 
improvement. His showing on all three points men- 
tioned is that 1888 is not as good as 1886 on baggage, mail 
and express car statement, so far as percentage of loss 
from shelling and flange wear is concerned. He has also 
gone back, by comparison, on his passenger cars for 
tirst two defects and shows but a slight improvement on 
the third, viz., worn tread. 

It would now appear that there is quite a wide margin 
of difference between Mr. Barr and myself on the sub- 
jects mentioned in Mr. Barr’s paper, and, in order to 
bring about a decision as to which of us is correct on the 
different points mentioned, I procured the services of the 
Hunt Bureau of Inspection and Test. This company was 
instructed to make a test, which, if necessary, they 
could prove to be correct beyond a doubt. I beg leave to 
submit to you herewith one of the originals of the re- 
port. 

‘* The Griftin Wheel & Foundry Co. made one wheel, 
and one wheel only for each test. 

* Test No. } represents a wheel made in the Barr con- 
tracting chill, with steam and water applied in the same 
manner and under the same directions as followed by 
the contracting chill people. The chill was first heated 
to the utmost possible limit, and the cold water was then 
turned on and the wheel started to pour at the same 
time. The time of pouring this wheel was 48:/ sec. The 
only variation in this test of the Barr chill from the 
regular instructions was in the time taken to pour. The 
result of this test showed a chill in the throat of the 
whee! of 7,-in., and in the centre of the thread a chill of 
i@-in. The chill on the companion test piece, which is 


THE 





also marked No. 1, being poured at the same time, out of 
the same ladle, showed }j-in. 

“Test No.2 was made in the Barr chill, and poured 
under the well-known instructions with steam and cold 
water in seven seconds of time: Result: Chill in throat 
of wheel (}! in.) and in the centre of tread oneinch. ‘The 
corresponding chill on the test piece poured at the same 
time from the same ladle was }3 in. 

“Test No. 3 was poured into the Barr contracting chill 
in 7!¢ seconds, no steam or water being used. This wheel 
showed chill in throat of }} in., the centre of tread 1 in. 
The corresponding chill on the test piece poured at same 
time from same ladle was }{ in. 

“Test No, 4.—This wheel was cast in ordinary chill, the 
time of pouring being eight seconds. ‘The chill in 
throat and in the centre of tread of this wheel was pre- 
cisely the same, measuring }$ in. in each case. The cor- 
responding chill on the test piece poured at same time 
from same ladle was }3. 

**All of these wheels were poured from the hottest kind 
of iron, were taken direct from the 





same ladle in each case, out of each 
before the test wheel was poured. 

**T have examined the construction of these chills and 
the drawings from which they are made, and find them 


tap immediately 


in every respect identical with the chill which is com- ! 


monly known as Barr’s contracting chillof the latest 
pattern. I can also attest to the fact that in each case I 
was advised as to what object was to be attained in each 
particular test, it being stated in regard to test No. 1 
that pouring the iron slowly into the Harr chill, and fol- 
lowing all other instructions, would produce a lighter 
chill on the wheel, also a variation in the chill in 


tread, which statement appears to be verified by the re- 
sult. 
* The difference between test No. 2 and test No.3 was 


only the absence of steam and cold water in No. 3 as | 
against their use in No, 2, the Griffin Wheel & Foundry 
Co. claiming that they would produce as good a chill on | 


the wheel without the steam and water as they did with 
it, all other conditions being the same, and the result 
would indicate they have done so. 

* Test No. 4, a wheel poured in an ordinary, common 
chill, such as is in use in their (the Griffin Wheel & 
Foundry Co.’s) foundry, was poured with iron just as hot 
as was the Barr wheel, in eight seconds of time, the Grif- 
fin Wheel & Foundry Co. claiming that they would 
produce as good a chill in the throat of the wheel as in 
the centre of the tread, as compared with the results 
obtained by Mr. Barr with steam, cold water and his 
contracting chiller. 
position taken by them in this case. 

‘**Report of shrinkage in Barr chill by quarter min- 
utes obtained by the use of a lever acting as a dial, mag- 
nifying the expansion and contraction of the chiller 
twenty times as shown on accompanying table. 

* First quarter minute showed }4-in. movement dial 
or #3, in. actual contraction of chiller. 

“Second quarter minute showed .7,-in.movement of dial 
or gio Of an inch actual contraction of chill. 

* Third quarter minute showed #,-in. movement of dial, 
representing ,j, of an inch actual contraction of chill. 

‘**Fourth quarter, 2, of diai, or 4,25 of aninch contraction 
of chill. 

* Fifth quarter, |; movement of dial, ,}, contraction of 
chiller. 

“Sixth quarter, |, movement of dial, 4}, contraction of 
chiller. 

** Seventh quarter, no change in dial. 

** Total contraction of chiller in one and three-quarter 
minutes 35, or about 4°, in. 

‘**The above contraction was obtained after having first 
heated the chiller to its utmost possible limit by steam 
as when in use, and then turning on cold water. 

“This shows the maximum of expansion of the chiller to 
have been about ,', in., and the contraction by cold water 
to have been the same. The steam used in making this 
test was taken from the dome through 20 ft. of connec- 
tions, with a pressure of 80 Ibs. to the square inch, and 
the cold water was put through at a pressure largely in 
excess of the city water pressure, which I understand is 
ordinarily used for service in contracting chillers. The 
boiler pressure being in the neighborhood of four times 
as great as city pressure would naturally throw the ad- 
vantages, if any, towards the results to be obtained from 
using cold water, as a larger volume was necessarily put 
into service in the same period of time. 

“IT have examined these wheels and find that the chill 
on opposite sides or each wheel appears to be uniform. 
This applies to the wheel made in ordinary chiller as well 
as the others. 

*“T have also made careful note of the time ofjpouring 
by all the different molders in the foundry of the Griffin 
Wheel & Foundry Co., taking two wheels on each floor, 
or an aggregate of 30 wheels, and I find that the average 
time of pouring a 550-lb. wheel is 11 seconds.” 

You will see by this report that every statement 
which I have made, as opposed to the statements made 
by Mr. Barr, so far as the results claimed by his contract- 
ing chill and the use of steam and water therein are con- 
cerned, has been proven to be correct. Ihave not suf- 
ficiently analyzed the subject to make a positive state- 
ment to that effect, but I have said, and I do say—and I 
believe I have fairly demonstrated—that the use of water 
and steam in a contracting chill is of no practical value, 
and that good car wheels with uniform chills in all parts 
can be made in common chills, and that iron can _ be 
poured as hot and as fast in one as in the other, and that 
so far as concerns the claims specifically made by Mr. 
Barr for the contracting chills as compared with com- 


mon chills, [have demonstrated that they were not 
true. 
DISCUSSION. 
Mr. BARR: | was taken unawares to-night. I didn’t | 


want to come here and stick contracting chills at you 
myself; that is, in a theoretical way. expect to have 
contracting chill wheels themselves stuck at you, but 
not as a matter of theory—as a practical matter for you 
to try practically, and get results. [Lam almost com 
pelled to say something here. 

[won't say anything in my own defense as regards 
that part of Mr. Griffin's article in which he directly o1 
indirectly—or however you may put it—charges me with 
dishonesty. About that I have got nothing at all to say; 
I cannot reply to it. 

As to the matter of the statements that I made at the 
New York Railroad Club, those are all correct and 
straight; I hardly think that there is any one here who 
believes that they are otherwise. The whole records 
from which those statements were made are still in ex- 
istence at Milwaukee, and if any one is sufficiently inter- 
ested in them I shall take great pleasure in showing 
them. © That is all T have to say on that part of the sub- 
ject. 
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the | 


cupola, the ladles | 
also being hot in each case, one wheel being poured from | 


the | 
throat of the wheel as compared with the centre of the | 


‘The result appears to support the | 
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| As to Mr. Griffins test here, I think that I ought to 
| say a few words. He shows two tests (I hope Mr. Griffin 
| will correct me at once if Iam mistaken) poured in the 
| contracting chill, the time of pouring being something 
| like 40 and 7 seconds. 

| Mr. Grirrvin: The first test was made in 48'4 seconds, 
| and the other two in 7!, seconds, 

| Mr. Barr: Now, Mr. Griftin, a practical wheel-maker, 
| knows that the 40-seconds business is what makes the 
| low chills; and to have shown you a complete compar- 
ison between the contracting chill and the ordinary chill 
he should have shown you a wheel poured in the com- 
mon chill in 40 seconds out of the same metal. 

Mr. GRIFFIN: If you will permit me, I am willing to 
waive that discussion. Had I poured it in the common 

chill I agree that it would have been identically the same 
| as it would have been in the contracting chill. 
| Mr. Barr: Then we will inferthat this has no relation 
| to the comparison between the two chills. It is under- 
| stood that this case of 40-seconds pouring into the chill 
| on the wheel is materially below the chill test. 

Mr. GriFFIN: Read the report of the expert. It was 
claimed that by pouring it in 40 seconds the chill would 
still be light in the tread of the wheel, and the result 
| verifies the statement. 
| Mr. Barr: The other two tests show good results, and 
| show a chill on the wheel almost or quite equal to the 
|chillon the chill blocks. The fourth test, in the com- 
mon wheel, shows a chill on the chill test of 33 of an 
inch. 

The chill on chill test No. 4, which corresponds with 
exhibit No. 4, showing a wheel cast in the ordinary chill, 
is about 13. The depth of white iron on the wheel, 
measuring at the highest point, is a little over ,. Now, 
that is just exactly what [claim for the contracting chill; 
that is, that the chill onthe wheel is very nearly equal to 
the chill on the test—that you don’t need to make a high 
mixture,chilling an inch deep on the chill test to get a good 
half-inch on the wheel; and you all know how much the 
strength of a wheel depends on the hardness of the metal 
that is used in forming the body. That is one great troubie 
with the common chill; you cannot use a low, tough 
grade of metal in the common chill and get a good chill 
on the wheel. If your chill on the wheel would equal 
the chill on a block like this, then you could use a lower 
|grade of metal and make a much tougher and safer 
| wheel. Now, any chill that will chill the wheel as it is 
on the chill test—if you conid get such a chill—you will 
all agree, will make the best wheel. Mr. Griffin makes 
a point here that in these particular cases steam and 
water were not used. 

Mr. GRIFFIN: In one, of 
was not. I would like to ask Mr. Barr how he ac- 
counts for the fact of the chill on the one which did not 
have the water and steam is equal to the one that did? 

Mr. Barr: I have simply to say with reference to that 
use of steam and water that [used the chill for a year 
without steam and water, and got a good wheel: [ didn’t 
get as deep a chill on the wheel, as a rule, as on the chill 
test—in fact, considerably below it. I felt that until I 
produced a chill on the wheel as deep as the chill on the 
chill test, there was something failing in the device. I 
therefore went ahead to devise some method of giving 
an additional movement of the chill blocks. 

(Mr. Barr here drew a diagram on the blackboard to 
illustrate his remarks, describing the Barr chill.) 

Suppose that to be a ring of metal of the proper shape 
to form—on the inside—to form this part of the tread of 
a wheel. That is a car wheel chill. You pour the molten 
metal against that chill, and a shell commences to form 
against it. As it forms the chill becomes heated and 
expands. The solid, thin shell of metal which forms 
against there, still continues to cool and necessarily to 
shrink. The shell on the inside in that way is 
separated from the chill and the cooling effect 
of the chill is stopped. That accounts for the 
fact that in the ordinary chill you don’t get 
as much depth of white iron in the wheel as you do in 
the chill test. Now, my first object was—or my first 
idea was—to destroy the expansion of that chill. | 
thought I had it then; so [ simply cut it in that way all 
round (indicating), leaving a ring outside here carrying 
those blocks. I felt then that the metal in here would 
be sufficiently cool; or, in other words, that the chilling 
operation would be completed before the heat could 
pass through these blocks into the outside ring. That did 


course, in the other it 





a great deal of good, but working it day in 
and day out on aé_é “(floor of wheels, [I found 
that still the depth of white iron on the 
wheel was materially less than the depth of 


white iron on the chill block or chiil test. Then I got quite 
an elaborate device to make a chuck that would move 
all these blocks (96 of them) in against the wheel as it 
contracts on the.inside. I never made that machine be- 
cause it was too expensive. I concluded to secure that 
movement to a limited extent by connecting with an 
outside ring—running the cuts right through the chill 
and making a little connection. Now is obtained an out- 
side hollow ring that is carrying these chill blocks in the 
proper position to form the tread of a wheel. To give 
| them motion *I pass steam in, heating up this ring, and of 
course as it expandsit must carry these blocks with it and 
increase the diameter of the inside, or chilling surface, of 
the chill. Then when pouring the metal I turn a current 
of cold water through this ring that causes these chill 
blocks to move inward. Now, it has been said it does not 
|}move more than about a twentieth of aninch. I know 
it, and I never said that it did. Ihave tried it a hun- 
dred times. I have made a chill with these blocks con- 
nected by an armand an outside hollow ring six feet in 
diameter. You can very readily see that that will double 
the motion of the chill blocks, double the contraction of 
the chill; and on tha’ chill I had so much contraction 
that I would squeeze the metal out of the hollow 
where the single and double plates unite. I concluded 
that I had more than was necessary. Whether we have. 
or not, more contraction than is necessary, there remains 
the fact that we almost invariably get a uniform chill on 
the wheel and a chill almost as deep as on the chill test. 
Now, if that don’t make the action of the contracting 
chill clear, I would be glad to have any members of the cin! 
ask any questions about it, so that we can settle that i 

our minds. Iam not saying now that it makes a bette? 
wheel; Iam simply trying to present to you the actic! 

| of the contracting chill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN: If the action of the watercontrols those 
pieces in their inward motion, will ask how you 
account for the fact that a wheel that has taken + 
seconds of time to pour shows only half of the chillin 
the throat that it does in the centre of the tread. 

Mr. Barr: The question is why this chill, poured i 
48 seconds, shows less chill in the throat than in the mid 
dle of the tread. You are all doubtless familiar with th 
formation of this sweat or heads in the throat of the 
wheel; and, if you observe the =e] closely, you wilt! 
find that there is a depre ht in the throat. If you 
make a te of the chijland apply it, you will net 
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that it will fit along the tread and against the flange, 
but close in the throat there is a depression. When you 
look at the white iron on the chill you find that it is 
lower in the throat than any other place. Now, I would 
say that the reason that that is lower there than in the 
tread is simply because it was poured so slowly that the 
flange here had set and started to contract before ever 
the wheel was poured, and carried the shell of metal in 
the throat away from the chill, and stopped the chilling 
operation. It is unquestionably the cause of it. 

Mr. Grirrvin: Then, do I understand, Mr. Barr, that 
the limit of the value of the contracting chill with water 
and steam is based simply and solely upon fast pouring ? 

Mr. Barr: I scarcely see how you can understand that 
from what I have said. You show usa wheel here that 
is poured in eight seconds and has about 30 per cent. less 
chill on than the chill test, showing the chill of the 
metal from which it is poured. You show us a contract- 
ing chill here that is poured in the same time and has as 
much white iron in the wheel as on the chill test. They 
were both poured in the same time. What makes the 
difference ? 

Mr. Grirrin: I admit that it was not under fair condi- 
tions that I poured that wheel; it was 48 seconds—it was 
not your rule. Do you consider that the value of your 
contracting chill is based on the fast pouring of it, or 
not ? 

Mr. Barr: It certainly depends on that, yes. 

Mr. Grirrtn: Is there suflicient power in the water 
and steam to control it if the molder is careless and 
takes too much time? 

Mr. Barr: If you poura wheel and don’t take ad- 
vantage of the contraction of the chill, it is going to be a 
poor wheel. The best arrangement in the world can be 
ruined if it is not used right. 

Mr. GRIFFIN: Why is it that the chiller without the 
water produces as good a chill as with it? Here isa test 
that says that it does. 

Mr. Barr: I say, absolutely, it does not. I have 
made hundreds of tests in which it did not show it. 1 
can pour a wheel in the ordinary chill, and you can find 
some place on that wheel that is nearly as deep as the 
chill on the chill test. I would say this, as the result of 
continued tests between using the water and not using 
the water in the same make of chills, that the depth of 
white iron is about 20 percent. greater using the water 
than not using it. Now, 1 don’t say that I can demon- 
strate that on one wheel. I can’t say to you “if you 
come to the foundry I will show you on two wheels that 
if we use the water on one the chill will be 20 per cent. 
more than on the one on which we don’t use the water ” 
—I can’t say that. But I say, as an average, running 
the two fora month, that there is a difference in the 
depth of white iron of 20 per cent. in favor of using the 
water. 

Now, this whole discussion don’t really amount to very 
much. It is theoretical, and practical men know that 
theory is often very lame, and cannot be made to jibe 
with the practical results that you get in service. The 
way to settle this question about contracting chills and 
the common chillis to simply take some wheels, put them 
in the same service—say equip one truck with contract- 
ing chill wheels and one truck with the common 
chill wheels—and let them run and tell their 
own story. Now, that is what I expect all 
of you are going to do some time, because you 
will all have an opportunity to try some. There are four 
tirms making wheels in contracting chills now, and there 
will be more shortly; and I presume that some of these 
firms will be after you to try some of these wheels. And 
I would rather let the decision as to the relative merits 
of the contracting chill wheels and the ordinary wheels 
rest on a test of that kind, and let it talk foritself. If I 
stood here and talked to vou all night about contracting 
chills [do not believe that you would know a bit more 
about it, or that you would have any sort of an idea that 
it was a better wheel than you have now. 
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Locomotive Building. 
The Pennsylvania shops at Altoona, Pa., last week 
shipped two large switching engines to the Indianapolis 
Division of the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, are 
building several large passenger engines for the South- 
ern Pacific for service on the Louisiana Division. 

The Louisville & Nashville has let the contract to the 
Rogers Locomotive Works for 10 consolidation freight 
engines and 10 switch engines, in addition to the 20 re- 
cently received. 

The Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw has let the con- 
tract for building five new engines. 

Car Notes. 

The Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw has let a contract 
to the Haskel & Barker Car Co., of Michigan City, Ind., 
for building 500 box cars. 

The Riordan Refrigerator Car Co, is to build 300 refrig- 
erator cars to run on the Richmond & Danville ; also 100 
torunon the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, in 
addition to the 100 already built for the use of this road. 

The Missouri Pacific is having built, at the Pullman 
Works, five sleeping cars to run between St. Louis, 
Pueblo and Denver. 

The Pullman Works are building 300 Wickes refrigera- 
tor cars for the Merchants’ Dispatch, and the Michigan 
Car Co. is building 80 of the cars. 


Bridge Notes. 

The Central Iron Bridge Works, of Peterboro, Ont., has 
secured the contract for the new Grand Trunk bridge at 
Campbellford, Ont. The iron work for the new bridge 
at Yarker, on the Napanee, Tamworth & Quebec road, 
is now being shipped. The capacity of this company has 
been increased fourfold during the past year by the ad- 
dition of several large buildings, the main one being 
150 x 80 ft. The works now give employment to 130 
men. 

An iron bridge is projected across San Gabriel River, 
near Taylor, Williamson County, Tex. 

_The Board of Public Works of Toronto, Ont., have de- 
cided to a »propriate $30,000 for an iron bridge across the 
tosedale Ravine from Sherbourne street. 

The Lock and Canal Co. has agreed to bear part of the 


expense of building a bridge over the canal on Merri- 
mack street, Lowell, Mass. 


the election in that city Nov. 5, the necessary two-thirds 
vote not having been obtained. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the Lake Erie 
& Western are building an iron bridge over the Ottawa 
River at Lima, O. 

It is proposed to build an iron bridge across the river 
about a mile below South St. Paul, Minn., to cost about 
$300,000. The City Engineer, A. S. Weymouth, is now 
surveying for the proposed bridge. 

Work is progressing on the Hawk street viaduct in 
Albany, N. Y. The piers are completed, and work on the 
superstructure begun. 

The City Council of Reading, Pa., and the County Com 
missioners are considering a project to build a third 
bridge across the Schuylkill River. 

Work on the new bridge of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing over the Schuylkill River at West Falls is being 
pushed rapidly. One of the river piers is nearly com- 
pleted and the shore piers are already finished. 

Work has been started on the large bridge of the 
Morris and Brandon branch of the Northern Pacific & 
Manitoba across the Souris River. G. W. Buchanan is 
the contractor. The bridge will be a double deck, pas- 
sengers and teams passing below and trains above. ‘The 
central span will be 130 ft. wide, the remainder being 
trestle work. 

The new iron bridge at Dresden, Ont., has been swung 
into position and is now open for trattic. Whitebread 
& Smith were the contractors. 

It has been decided to replace the old bridge across the 
Thames River, in which the counties of Elgin, Kent and 
Middlesex, Ont., are interested, with an iron bridge 
costing between $20,000 and $25,000. The new structure 
will consist of two spans of 126 ft. each, with stone and 
iron abutments and a stone pier. 


It is understood that the lowest tender for the con- 
struction of the bridge across the Rideau Canal, at Ot- 
tawa, is $5,000, not including the steel swing, which wi]l 
cost about $1,000 more. 

The South Capitol Street & Giesboro Bridge Associa- 
tion held a meeting in the National Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., this week, and elected the following officers: A. 
K. Browne, President; P. Mann, Vice-President: P. 
Heiskell, Secretary, and R. J. Beall, Treasurer. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Board of Public Works is re- 
ported to have adopted the following estimates for work 
next season: Chapel street railroad bridge, $11,000; Web- 
ster street railroad bridge, $2,600; Rock Lane bridge and 
approaches, $5,500; De Witt street railroad bridge, 33,000; 
Derby avenue bridge, $6,000; two bridges, Bridge street 
causeway, $3,600; Orange street bridge, $15,000. 

The New York State Supreme Court has affirmed the 
decision of the lower court denying the application of 
the New York & Long Island Bridge Co. for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to appraise the value of so 
much of Blackwell's Island as may be required for the 
proposed bridge from Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
across the East River. The original act under which the 
petitioner was incorporated did not provide for a rail- 
road bridge, while the petitioner seeks to build no other 
than a railroad bridge. The opinion also declares that the 
company has forfeited its new charter by failure to begin 
work before May 30, 1888, 

The following bids were received by the City Engineer 
of Providence, R. L., for building an iron bridge at Man- 
ton Village: Penn Bridge Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., $4,700: 
Dean & Westbrook, New York City, $4,500; R. F. 
Hawkins, Springfield, Mass., $4,192; Boston Bridge 
Works, $4,381: F. J. Obert, Union Boiler Works, Read- 
ing, Pa., $6,550; Vermont Construction Co., St. Albans, 
$4,668; James H. Tower, Providence, R. I.,- $4,839; John 
Garvey, Providence, R. L., $5,275; King Iron Bridge Co., 
$4,515: Groton Bridge Co., Groton, N. Y., $4,100; Wrought 
Iron Bridge Co., Canton, O., $4,500; Milliken Bros., New 
York, $3,403; J. E. Buddington, New Haven, Conn., 
$5,256. The contract was awarded to Milliken Bros. 

The contract for the bridge over the Kaw River at 
South Eighth street, Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded 
to the Youngstown Bridge Co., of Youngstown, O., at 
$51,050. The following is a list of the bids received: 
Detroit Bridge & Lron Co., $102,500; St. Louis Bridge & 
Iron Co., $57,200; A. McLouth, McLouth, Kan., 357.000; 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, O., $56,570; Smith 
Bridge Co., Toledo, O., $56,350; King Iron Bridge Co., 
Cleveland, O., $56,157; Milwaukee Bridge Co., 856,275; 
Missouri Valley Bridge Co., Leavenworth, $51,450; Lane 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, $52,918; Kansas City 
Bridge & Iron Co., $53,450; George R. King & Co., Des 
Moines, $52,191, and Youngstown Bridge Co., $51,050. 
The bridge proper will be 775 ft. long, with approaches, 
making the full length of the entire structure $75 ft. 
There will be three deck spans 200 ft. in length and one 
span of 175 ft. The roadway will be 20 ft. wide. The 
deck span will form a viaduct over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe tracks. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Michigan Central has given an order for 1,000 kegs 
of Goldie spike, manufactured by Dilworth, Porter & Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Byram & Co., of Detroit, Mich., have sold two cupolas 
to the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., and another tothe 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


The contract for the mason work of the State House 
extension at Boston has been awarded for $622,000 to 
Norcross Bros., of Worcester, Mass., who built the sta- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & Hartford in Hart- 
ford, and are now building the station of the Boston & 
Albany in Springfield. 

It is stated that English parties are endeavoring to 
purchase the property of the National Tube Works. The 
company is now paying dividends of 2's per cent. quar- 
terly, and the surplus is reported to equal the capital 
stock. The last sale of stock was madeat $150. The par 
value is $100. It is understood that the sales of the com- 
pany this year will aggregate nearly $13,000,000, and will 
show about $1,250,000 profit, or 50 per cent. on its share 
capital. The company to-day has about all the orders it 
can handle. 


The National Paint Works, of Williamsport, Pa., has , 
lately furnished paint for the following bridges: Thames | 


River bridge, New London; new Chesapeake &.Ohio 
bridge, at Cincinnati, Ohio: new bridge at Harrisburg, 
Pa., lately built by the Phoenix Bridge Co. This firm 
also reports large sales to car shops. 
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which none of the others did. 
bridges is about $3,000. 

The John Doty Engine Co. is enlarging its works at 
Toronto. The engine and machine shop will be 245 = 80 
ft.; boiler shop, 200 « 80 ft.; blacksmith shop, 100 = 70 ft.: 
and foundry, 200 x 70 ft. The company has acquired 
about three acres of land opposite its present works, 
upon which the new buildings are being erected. In ad- 
dition to the shops a building 100 x 70 ft. and three 
stories high is being constructed, on the ground floor of 
which will be the company’s offices and show rooms, 
The upper floors will be used for drafting rooms, stow- 
age of machinery parts, fittings, etc. ‘The company has 
decided to open ashipyard at Collingwood, Ont. The 
electors of that town willsoon vote on a proposition to 
grant the company a bonus of $2,500 for each steamer 
costing not less than $40,000, built by it, until 16 steamers 
have been completed. The shipyard plant will come 
from Glasgow. 


The estimate for the 


Iron and Steel, 
The Homestead Mills of Carnegie, Phipps & Co. are, it 
is stated, to be enlarged by the addition of eight open- 
hearth steel furnaces. ‘The old buildings are now being 
pulled down to make room for the new plant, and the 
plans for the improvements are about prepared. 

The work on the two blast furnaces now being erected 
at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works is progressing, and 
it is expected to have one of the furnaces ready for blast 
by Jan. 1 

It is reported that the Carpenter Steel Co., of Read 
ing, Pa., of which Gen. John Newton, of New York, is 
President, has decided to locate its steel works perma- 
nently in that city. 

J. P. Witherow & Co., of Pittsburgh, are arranging 
contracts for the erection of extensive plants, blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., 
and furnaces at Sheffield and Birmingham, Ala. 

It is reported that the Tennessee Coal, [ron & Railroad 
Co. and the Debardeleben Coal & Iron Co, will be con- 
solidated. The two are the largest coal and iron com- 
yanies in the South, and if consolidated would be the 
Cosest in the United States. The twocompanies own 20 
furnaces in Alabama and ‘Tennessee, numerous mines, 
and about 500,000 acres of valuable mineral lands. 

The Oliver Iron & Steel Co., a part of whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, will soon commence building 
a larger structure to cost about $100,000, 

The Northampton Blast Furnace of the Bethlehem 
Iron Co., at Freemansburg, near Bethlehem, Pa., which 
has been idle for several vears, is to*be blown in again. 
The company is blowing in all its idle furnace. 

The output of the Union works of the Illinois Steel 
Co. for October, working 54 turns, was 36,232 gross tons 
of ingots and 23,494 gross tons of rails. The best week's 
work on ingots was for the week ending Oct. 19, witha 
tonnage of 2,549 tons 2,130 lbs. The best week's output 
of rails was for the week ending Oct. 26, with a tonnage 
of 6,766 tons 1,070 Ibs. The best 24 hours’ run was on 
Oct. 8, with a tonnage of 1,639 tons 520 Ibs. of ingots, and 
1,312 tons 1,354 Ibs. of rails. The best 12 hours’ run on 
rails was on the day turn of Oct, 8 making 600 tons 71s 
Ibs. 


A by-law providing a bonus to the Belleville Rolling 
Mills Co. will be voted on in Belleville, Ont., next week. 
The company hasa capital of $50,000 for the manufacture 
of iron and steel. Upon the erection of a plant. with a 
capacity of 60 tons per day, employing 8) men, 412,000 
will be paid by the town of Belleville, and also 52,600 
annuals for the next five years, provided the employés 
number 250 by the end of that time. 
| The Secretary of the Navy has awarded the contracts for 
steel shapes and steel plates to be used in constructing 
the cruisers to be built at the New York and Norfolk 
Navy Yards. Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
were awarded two contracts at $65,856 each for steel 
slates, and two others for steel shapes at $20,160 each. 
Che Linden Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, was awarded two 
| contracts at $27,664 each for steel shapes. 
| The Rail Market, 
| Steel Rails,—There are a considerable number of inquiries 

in the Eastern market, but few in the West. Quotations 

vary very much, some mills asking $35, but from 333 to 
| S34 is generally quoted in the Fast. Pittsburgh mills 

have sold a lot of 6,500 tons for Kansas City delivery, and 
quotations are $33@ $34 cash at mill. Chicago mills are 
busy, and quote $35 for next year’s delivery. 

Old Rails.—The market is quiet with few sales or in- 
quiries, but holders anticipate a better market, and the 
stock is held firmly. Quotations are: %24.50@ 525 in 
New York, $27 at Pittsburgh for old iron rails and 
$21.50@ $22.50 for old steel rails. At Chicago old iron 
rails are held at $26.50, buyers offering $25.50. Old steel 
rails are he!d at $19.50(@ $20. 

Track Fastenings.—Quotations remain unchanged for 
spikes and angle bars. 

















Electric Street Railroad at Buda Pesth. 
Buda-Pesth, Hungary, now hasan electric street railroad 
which is claimed to be the largest in existence. The cur- 
rent is supplied through a cable in an underground beton 
conduit between the rails, and suitable contact pieces 
descend into it from the cars through aslot. The cars 
used are of the regular street-car pattern and present 
nothing unusual in appearance. Power is furnished 
from a central station, which bears the distinction of be- 
ing the first Hungarian plant for electric power trans- 
mission. The station, at present, is fitted up with three 
boilers, three 100 horse-power engines, and three dyna- 
mos. The whole outfit was supplied by the well-known 
German firm of electrical engineers, Messrs. Siemens & 
Halske, of Berlin. 


Economy of High Pressures. 
In connection with the coal consumption of locomotive 
boilers, and especially with the view of ascertaining ac- 
curately the relative value of coal consumed in the same 
boilers working at different pressures, Mr. Dugald Drum- 
mond, the well-known engineer of the Caledonian Rail- 
way Co., has for some time had running between 
Carlisle and Aberdeen some bogie engines at high pore 
ures, from which careful data have been taken. The re- 
sults attained are of such a satisfactory nature that Mr. 
Drummond intends to have six engines of the same 
build undertaking the same work, but two of them are 





to work at the ordinary pressure of 150 lbs., while the 


Tenders for dredging the large Raleigh outlet of the | others will work, a couple at 175 lbs., and the others at 
waters through Jeanette’s Creek, Ont., were opened last | 200 Ibs. pressure to the square inch. Hitherto, the gen- 
week. The bid of the Chatham Dredging Co. for! eral working pressure on the line has been 150 lbs. to th 

$43,900 was accepted. McCollum & Lee, of Welland, bid | square inch, but if the power given off by these new en 
$48,000; T. & J. Coulin, of Thorold, $50,000; Angus Sin-! gines from the same quantity of fuel is greater, with ne 
clair, of Chatham, $54,000, and Manning & McDonald, of , increase in the tear and wear of working parts, then an 
Toronto, $69,000, The last tender included the bridges, ‘ important step in advance will be established, In the 


The Union Passenger road has been given permission 
to build a bridge over the tracks of the Philadelphia & 
a ag over Ninth street, on Columbia avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 


The proposition to issue $250,000 five per cent. bonds 
to build a new bridge at Topeka, Kan., was defeated at 

















experiments being made not only is particular note |J. Bb. Henney, digeetniiniien of Motive Power, and 


made of the quantity of coal burned, oil used for lubricat 


ing and water evaporated, but also the gradients on the | tatives of the Thomson-Houston Co., and many wey ee beaten by about 50 minutes 
journey, the weight of load, and the state of the atmos- 


phere.—The Engineer, 


Consumption of Wooden ‘Ties on French Rail- | ‘*( “hr a strain of 


roads, 
In the fourth of a series of articles on the consumptior 
of wooden ties on French railroads, published in the 
Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer, Mr. Henry Mathieu, 


roads and figures on the known data for these in arriving 
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these delays, the passenge rs and officers of the “ City of 
- | other officers of the road, and in the presence of represen- New York” think that the ‘ Teutonic” would have been 
Neither of the steamers 
The test on car 150 and on car 156, with the Master Car | made her best record on this trip, the ‘‘City of New 
Builders’ standard journals, showed a strain of 600 pow York ” having previously made t ie western voyage in 
800 Ibs. respectively, and on the 12-wheeled Pullman car | 6 days 4 hours 17 minutes, and the “ Teutonic ” in 6 days 





700 Ibs., averaging for three cars 700 |6 hours 29 minutes. The distances run by the steamers 
Ibs. Car 158, with rolle Tr bearings, was moved with a | only differed by four nautical miles. The daily runs are 


ka of 250 Ibs., a reduction of 60 per cent. 
‘The device of a skeleton frame for perfectly controlling Distance Run, Nautical Mile s. 
the rolls, and holding their axes, when out of duty, and | “Teutonic. “City of New York.’ 


appended: 








»y a collar each side of an end thrust plate, and two leath- Time of Passing Roche’s Point, Oct. 


bringing t 1 = » axis of the To noon, Nov. a6 330 354 
Honorary Engineer-in-Chief of the French Midland Rail- —— ing tg ae eg rs ag accion = Wa phe axis: pendage 4 | Bosca 120 417 
road, gives a number of interesting tables and facts 5 2 ‘ he Sy ena af 461 161 

F errr ~ ordinary steel, in the same state of hardness aswhen| « « « 4 170) 174 

bearing on the consumption of ties for both mainte- fees. eee 7 7 
nance and new construction during the years 1887 and cut from the bar, and in the bearings now running ere | i . PE eee ‘2 = 
& aa aati Boston to Philadelphia) the rolls have not worn 100 oy ae “ae Cee 195 {78 
“ . : : ar anit F é i , » ent The; “5 : 110 

Mr. Mathieu places the mileage of the six principal ioe ay sg ves age gl a gig ml aggro a a iié 
railroad companies of France and of the government euaen ‘The side motion with this bearing is controlled | 
lines at 90 per cent. of the total length of all French | : yea te ROUT 65 c052 2,780 


at the final result. Considering the heavier traffic on 
these lines, it should be borne in mind that the figures 
thus obtained are slightly higher than is actually the 


case. From the first table given, for 1887, it appears that 


the tie consumption for the government lines and the six 


roads referred to was: 
For maintenance of w ay. 


RO Ch LE PN tie 2,232,968 ties. 
For new construction..... vAe 


err sate x 101,194 


ie taciate ‘ 3,334,162 

Of these there were furnished by native forests 2,451,- 
x60 ties, while the foreign supply. amounted to 490,767 
ties, making together 2,942,627 ties. The difference 
between the totals represents the Ri of ties 
which were already on hand from earlier deliver- 
ies. From the first of the figures given, and the 
length of lines to which it refers, Mr. Mathieu figures 
out that the total number of ties used for maintenance 
of way on the whole French system amounted to 2,405,- 
538. For the year 1888 the figures are as follows : 
For maintenance a) PRE SSaletpiatee a Saree 2,330,538 tie s. 
PPE IE MINI ab Siscins cadxieei@aadienewn A 650,737 ' 





MER csdivicak =. kddsessisseuck 
The number of native ties was 2,461,675, siiie the 
foreign supply amounted to 166,811 ‘ios. Proceeding as 
before, Mr. Mathieu places the total ¢ onsumption for 1888 





at 2,521,270 ties. The corresponding totals for the four | 


preceding years were: 

BRD nas cscs. bean 4,204,119 ties. | 1885 ere tie s. 

PUBL So hin tcc tee 3,641,441 ** Se Cea aap ae "432, 662 
For the years from 1878 to 1882, inclusive, the consump- 

tion amounted to 13,746,460 ties. Mr. Mathieu's tables 

show also that the number of ties used for maintenance 
ver mile of track has, of late years, steadily decreased, 





aving been in 1888 only about one-half of the number | 


required in 1883. This is explained by the closer atten- 
tion given generally to the work of track maintenance, 
the use of better rail fastenings, and the antiseptic treat- 
ment of the ties themselves. 

So far as the consumption of ties in new construction 
is concerned, it is clear that the required number de- 
pends wholly on the number of miles of track laid, and 
may vary considerably from year to year. For 1887 the 
total number used on all new work is placed at 1,452,094, 
and for 1888 at 1,280,030. Mr. Mathieu concludes his 
article with an elaborate table, giving for the two years, 
1887 and 1888, the number of ties of various kinds of 
wood, both native and foreign, used on the six principal 
railroads and the government lines on which he has based 
his final figures. 

Electricity on Street Railroads, 


The report of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- | 
can Street Railway Association, at the Minneapolis Con- 


vention, ow the following significant paragraph: 
‘During the last few years, each ‘succeeding year has 
seen electricity progress far more rapidly than any other 
power that has come to our notice; and this has been 
especially so in the organization and operation of new 
roads. ‘lo no one department of our business has so 
much attention been paid, during the last year especially, 
as to that of motive power. At best, we have come to 
regard the street railway as a mi ichine by which horses 
are too rapidly used up; and for reasons of humanity, 
if for no other, the managers of street railways feel that 
they should do all in their power to substitute some 
other motive power for that of animals. If, and when, 
it is practicable todo this at a much less cost, to say 
nothing of the greater satisfaction in operation, it is 
manife stly our duty to do so. 


Exptosive Mixtures of Petroleum Vapor, 


Experiments with petroleum sing 2d have shown that air 
mixed with 5 per cent. of the vapor does not explode; 
when, however, the proportion rises to 6.25 percent. a 
slight explosion takes place, while with 8.3 per cent. the 
explosion becomes violent. The most violent explosion 
takes, place, however, with from 11 to 12 per cent. of 
vapor; beyond this limit the violence of the e xplosion de- 
creases, and when the air contains 20 per cent. of the 
vapor no explosion occurs.—Lngineering. 
Piper’s Semaphore Signal. 
Signals of this pattern have been erected at the cross- 
ings of the Northern Pacitie & Manitoba and the Cana- 
dian Pacitie at Fort Whyte, Headingly and Morris, Man. 
‘The post consists of a square, hollow box in which the 
lamp is raised to its elevated position by means of a 
chain, the attendant standing onthe ground. The home 
signal for a crossing consists of a single post with two 
arms, one at right angles with each road. Each arm 
answers for both directions on its respective road and 
they are interlocked, so that when one is at “all clear” 
the other must be at danger. Distant signals are pro- 
vided in each of the four directions at a distance of 
1,700 ft. 
The bj Rolier Bearing. 
toller bearings for various devices in railroad shops are 


looked upon with favor, particularly for transfer tables the steamer ‘City of New York,” 


and trucks for transporting work and material about 
the shops. ‘lo some extent roller bearings are believed 
to be advantageous for car journals, and’ as several 
Western and one or two Haat ‘rn roads are now experi- 
menting with them, the following information regard- 
ing. the “fripp roller bearing will be of interest. 


| eroid} washers, one eachjside of thrust plate, between it and | “City of New York” 


| collars, in each box. The thrust plate is held firm by j°* Bets bai dc.cts uinternle a wiclewesis parkashiaioues & Suen ieTE 
the outside cap when serewed on. The area of thrust | Taken altogether, this was one of the closest and most 


| 

a arweng . 
| 

| bearing is 63sq. in. The box is dust proof, being packed | exciting races which has yet taken place between the 
| 1 if ] | § 4 





on the back end with packing having an expansive core, | ocean greyhounds. The firemen, it is surmised, do not 
and holding the lubricating material free from dust and | enjoy these races so much as the passengers do, 
water during the life of an ordinary chilled wheel. An- |! The Emerson Car Heating System. 
other feature of this box is, that when the brakes are ap- James Emerson, of Holyoke, Mass., whose system of 
plied, the strain comes on the rolls opposite the brake |" * "~~" Ais as lg el . 
hf has npr: . ; ; continuous steam heating has been in use on the Con- 
shoe, and the axles run freely. : : | 
pg SS ee tet ee Se necticut River road for two or three winters, recently 
| A set of these bearings has run over two years, with | sited up a train of that road with connections for utiliz- 
| one lubrication, under a 5,000-lb. street car with its usual Pas : i 
| “epee tis cea ou i cB as at ing the old Baker heaters and sipes with more facility 
jnumber of passengers, and with the usual number of 
F eps, pele | e = Pag? oie than has heretcfore been possible. By a special heating 
times off the track, with no detrimental wear. There 1 
ae “ Hae abee wagers : ‘vce t¢ 3, | device he takes water from the tender , heats it anc 
are now about 3U cars running with these bearings; it is | : 
. “tat < ig ieee Taft forces it into the pipes throughout thetrain. This heater 
| also being used on several motors for street cars, and on 
Pe ae 3 hafti s scape ae : ., | Consists of a sleeve over a hot steam pipe, and the Baker 
| stationary motors, shafting and various other devices, 
where it is desirable to have as little friction as possible pipes of a medium-sized train can be filled with hot 
‘ : bas : ie *| water in two minutes. This ‘ms intended to be done 
A New Friction Device. whenever it becomes necessary to detach the engine 
. . . . . . Pay . on ire ** » . atTar » j > 3s <er 
An enterprising American mechanic is attempting to; ee mmgglo go Ba are bia — be re rr “or —— 
drive dynamos and other machinery by a new friction | UFMac old “The ation readl yi oe + at ox ea the 
device which has on its face some promise of merit. Two Me ae ee aetaced Cos CXDIVICEG 1ASt WER tO Uns 
| pulleys with flat faces are brought together and between | “@8sachusetts Natlroad Commissioners, 
| them is placed an endless leather belt which is some- | ————— 
| what longer in circumference than one of the pulleys THE SCRAP HEAP. 
|} which it surrounds. The pulleys are then drawn to- —_— 
jgether with a screw. Experiments with this device | Notes. 
| have shown that power can be transmitted by it with as The 
| little loss as in any other way, and has the advantage of 
| being applicable to many cases where the use of pulleys 
} is undesirable. Perhaps this would be a good device to 
| use in driving dynamos in railroad trains. 








Vandalia Line is trying electric headlights on two 
of its passenger engines, 

About two months ago the pay car of the Ilinois Cen- 
| tral was robbed of $2,500 one night at Jackson, Tenn. = 

| few weeks after the jet ‘r, Mr. John 'T. Watkins, 
| Friction Tests of Journal-Bearing Metals. was the recipient of a present of that amount, which 
| We have received the following report of tests made | had been contributed by the employés of the Southern 
vy Dr. H. G. Torrey, for the Magnolia Anti-Friction | Division. 
Metal Co.: | The strike of yard trainmen on several roads at New 
| At your request [have made several friction tests of jour- | Orleans, which began in asmall way last week, extended 
| nal-bearing metals. Those selected were your own mag- | to all the roads in the city last Thursday, about 100 men 
nolia metal, taken from the stock as made day by day, being involved. The railroads had little difficulty, how- 
and Hoyt’s genuine babbitt and the deoxidized genu-| ever, in getting new men, and at last accounts the old 
jine babbitt, the latter two supposed to be the best of | ones had begun to come back. 
| their class. ‘The machine used used was a 5-in. shaft on | 
a3-in. shaft lubricated with sperm oil, 5-in. shaft run- 
ning in the oil. With light pressures and slow revolations 
of shaft the metals showed little difference, but with 
rapid revolutions and heavy pressures magnolia metal 
showed yvreat wp acipes Herewith is is a detailed 
statement of the test of the three metals: 


The strike of freight trainmen on the Evansville & Terre 

Haute, which suspended freight traffic on that road for 
two or three days last week, was settled on Thursday, 
the] company granting a considerable advance in wages. 
Dispatches state that five strikers were arrested for in- 
terfering with mail trains, and that coupling pins were 
stolen from a freight train. 
TIME OF TEST, ONE HOUR. The court at Galesburg, Ill, has dismissed the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy dynamite nj coed case 
| against Clark and Meilly, of Galesburg, and Bauereisen, 
Ss: of Aurora, and John A. Bowles, the informer, which has 
been pending for two or three terms. After being re- 
one by the United States Court Bowles sudde nly dis- 
appeared, and all efforts to discover him have proved 
unavailing. The state’s attorney said that the case could 
not be tried without Bowles, as he was the principal 
witness for the state. The judg re concurred in this view 
and dismissed all four of the defendants. 

The Pennsylvania engine which has drawn the excur- 
sion train of the All-America Congress over a large num- 

ber of roads during the past month was equipped with 
————|—--—-——._ five special devices not usually found on a fe loconio- 


Temperature 





Pounds pressure 
per sq. in. 


in minutes 





Two i 
genuine Mee 
Babbitt’s. — 


> 








Deg ¥. Deg F. Lb:. Lbs. . I t. tive. These were: Dynamo for lighting the train, — 
2° 138 140 200 pon 1.600 2,095 for furnishing water to the dining and other cars, 
1) 130 “SR ica ae 500 steam-heating apparatus for heating the tr: un, air signal 
30. 230 7A Ne ears 800 (in place of bell rope) and special connections for lighting 
$0. 345 Bae Asc evusies ..| 1,000 the headlight of the engine and the tail lights at the rear 
45. pe 397 Hon! es pcre 1,000 of the train by electricity. This fact has been published 
50. 270 : 350 ee seeied .| 1,000 5 >| as an answer to critics who thought each road should 
55... . BED, Vases cceccean | 1,00 1,500,1,965 | have furnished its own engine for hauling this train. 
ee 400) a oaks neal | 1,000 1,500 1,965 . rm . r ; 

| | | Railroad Taxes in New Jersey. 
REMARKS.—Magnolia ran full time, free, without melting rhe New Jersey State Board of Assessors has com- 
out or stopping machinery. ~ | pleted the work of assessing the various railroad systems 


Hoyt’s melted and stuc k to shaft at end of 45 min. of the state. There are about 2,000 miles of road, owned 

Deoxidized genuine babbitt melted and stuck to shaft at by 89 companies, and 173 miles of canal. The total 
end of 6 min, amount of the tax for the year is $1,329,608, against 
: ,316,282 last year, an increase of $13,326. 

The increase in the assessed valuation of the I ennsy| 
vania system is $867,350; Central system, $1,361,412: 





New Station of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. 


the company is erecting a new station on Atlantic | philadelphia & Reading, $393,088; New’ York, Lake Erie 
avenue, Boston, on the site of the old one. The building! ¢ Western, $1,214.42 30: Delaware, Lackawanna & 
will be 116 ft. deep and 62 ft. front, of brick, with free-| Western, $353,261; and’ on railroads not classified 
stone trimmings, and when completed will have cost | ggg] 393.’ These systems will pay into the state tonnnaiy 
about $60,000, The contractors for the mason work are IR paar Ie | de ; i i ere 
Howard, Coon & Co., of Boston, and for the iron work | pennsylvania ; 
the Boston Bridge Works. The es were prepared and | Central............- PRISE ORS RE ee 
the structure designed by Mr. - Hammond, Super- | Philadelphia & Reading ea 
a ndent of the road; George y es ran, Architect, and | New York, Lake Erie & Western... 

Edward S. Shaw, Consulting Engineer, of Boston. Pend- | Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 
ing the comple tion of the new station, the company is | N€¥ York. Susquehanna & Western 
occupying a building on Rowe’s Wharf, where a tem- Lehigh V honed : peat: y "401.004 
porary ferry landing has been constructed. It is ex-| © (UT a ae : 
pected that the new station will be completed by April 1. | Shop Rules. 

A Close Ocean Race. The car shops of the Lancashire & Yorkshire (Eng- 

e. ake i . , land) Railway have an elaborate set of rules for the 
he steamer “ Teutonic,” of the White Star Line, and | government of the workmen, and these rules are print 
; ‘ of the Inman Line, | ¢@ on a large sheet conspic uously posted at various 
which reache d Sar idy Hook lightship on the afternoon places in the shops. We note a few of the points which 
of Nov. 6 within nine minutes of each other, the “City | seem of special interest to American shopmen, the doc 
of New York” being in advance, were in sight of each | ument being too long for reprinting. 
other during ne: arly the whole trip from Roche's Point, Any workman entering or leaving the pre mises by any 
each vessel leading alternately. The corrected times of | other w ay than the gate at the timekeeper’s office will 
their runs are as follows: be dismissed. Every man must leave the works during 











108,705 


Car 158 on the New York & New E ngland, equipped with | «peutonie”...... tesseesee + sass. 6 days, 7 hours, 3 minutes. | meal hours, but the company provides a dining room for 
the Tripp bearings, commenced running Jan. 26, 1889, and | “ City of New York”................ 5 “sg os: oe os their convenience outside. Tf aman introduces a stran 
up to Aug. 14, 1S39, had made 19,937 miles. On that date | Differcnee in favor of “ Teutonic’... 30 as ger on the premises without a foremen’s leave he is sub 
the trucks were changed from under ear 158 to ear 156, and Noy. 1 the port engine of the ‘City of New York” " 


put on the run between Boston and Philadelphia,and up to 


Saturday morning, Sept. 26, the bearings had made 


37,082 miles. ‘This car is now mi iking 381 miles daily on 
the Washington fast express train. “In August a dyna- 
mometer test of the bearings, then under car 158, was 
made in the yard of the New York & New England by 


ject toa fine equal toaday’s pay. He must not pass 
became disabled, and was stopped for about three hours; | out of the works during working hours without a pass 
and on the morning of Nov. 6 the ‘City of New York”| from the foreman. The gate keeper takes account of all 
stopped to takea pilot on board, occasioning a further | material carried out through the gate. 

loss of time, while the “Teutonic” signaled to the waiting} Employ¢s riding free on the company’s trains are fined 
pilot boat that she already had a pilot, and did not take | if they neglect to give up the pass at the end of the 
one until she had passed the bar. Had it not been for| journey. “No oil is allowed for drilling, planing and 
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nut cutting; soft soap and water must be used. The | 
rules concerning waste of time are very strict, a black- 
smith’s striker, for instance, being forbidden to fetch 
iron or coal to his fire, this work being allotted to 
another man. Any workman using any of the company’s 
materials for washing his hands, except under the ap- 
proval of the foreman, will be fined one shilling. Over- 
time of mechanics is paid 25 per_ cent. above regular 
wages until 10 p. m., 50 per cent. additional for the next 
two hours, and at double rates for the next six, and on 

Sundays. No overtime is allowed until a full week’s 

time has been made. The working hours are as follows, 

the week consisting of 54 hours, and beginning Friday 
morning : 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- { 6.00a. m. to 8.00 a. m. 
Meo a vie ctphisisis ao Glas Sincaiss wate 8.30 a. m. to 12.30 p.m. 
1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

(6.00 a, m.to 8.00 a, m. 

18.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. 

f 8.30 a. m, to 12.30 p. m. 

PO e eee eee ene eeeeeeeeeseee . \ 1.30 p. m. to 5.30 p. m. 
The Lancashire & Yorkshire has an insurance society 

for its employés, the same as the London & Northwest- 

ern and other English roads. As longago as 1857 the di- 

rectors ordered that all train and shop men join the so- 

ciety or leave the company’s service. 


Saturday 


Monday 


Florida Railroad Lands. 


All the unsold lands in Florida of the ‘Plant System” 
of railroads and steamships, of the Florida Southern, and 
of the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West system, including 
the Florida Commercial Co., have been consolidated 
under the name of the Associated Land Department of 
Florida, with headquarters of the syndicate at Sanford, 
under the management of Col. D. H. Elliott, as general 
agent. Over 6,000,000 acres of land are consolidated 
under one management by the formation of this syndi- 
cate. 


Bridges over Navigable Waters at Boston. 

The Boston & Maine has prepared a memorial to the 
Secretary of War protesting against his recent order re- 
questing the railroad corporation to alter its four bridges 
over the Charles River before Jan. 1, 1891, ‘‘so as to render 
navigation free, easy and unobstructed.” The_corpora- 
tion sets forth that it is the representative and trustee 
of vast public interests, and is bound tothe best of its 
ability to protect them from injury; that the railroad 
freight exceeds many timesin quantity and value the 
river freight, and that the order is vague in its terms. 
The corporation protests against the order as of doubt- 
ful legal validity; as unjust and inequitable in its prac- 
tical working; as rendering its powers and duties 
under state legislation indefinite, and as inevitably post- 
poning the prosecution of a great public oo et seg 
[the proposed union passenger station], wherefore it 
petitions that the order be revoked, or the act of Con- 
gress under which it is made be repealed. 

State Contro! in lowa. 

The Iowa Railroad Commissioners on Saturday last 
rendered a decision in what is known as the Mount Ayr 
case, affecting the running of trains on branches. The 





people of Mount Ayr, in Ringgold County, complained 
to the Commissioners that the Chicago, Burlington « | 
Quincy was giving them insufficient train service, run- | 
ning only one train each way a day, and that a mixed 
train. Mount Ayr is on the Chariton & Grant City | 
branch. ‘The Commissioners say that the road in com- 
puting the value of a branch should not estimate simply 
the income of the branch itself, but also the effect which 
the branch has upon the main line in turning traffic to- 
ward it. ‘They cite the case of the Union Pacific, which 
maintains branch lines as feeders even when they do not 
pay expenses, and they order the company to put ona 
passenger train each way daily. Commissioner Dey dis- | 
sents, holding that the mixed train is sufficient, provided 
that it runs on schedule time. 


A Railroad up Mt. Dunderberg. 

A certificate has been filed with the Secretary of State, 
at Albany, N. Y., by the Dunderberg Spiral Railway Co., 
which proposes to construct a circuitous railroad 15 
miles long, from a point one mile southwest of Jones 
Point, near the Hudson River, in Rockland County, 
northwesterly to the summit of Dunderberg Mountain. 
The descent will be by a more direct route. The convey- 
ance of persons will be by means of a propelling rope or 
cable, attached to stationary power. The company has 
a capital of $750,000. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Chicugo & Alton, quarterly, 2 per cent. on the preferred 
and common stock, payable Dec. 2. 

Chicago d& Kastern Illinois, quarterly, 1's per cent. 

Cincinnati, Sundusky & Cleveland, 3 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable Nov. 1. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, quarterly, 1°54 per cent., paya- 
ble Dee, 1. 

Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago. quarterly, 14g per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable Nov. 1. 

Lunn d& Baston, 4 per cent. on preferred stock, paya- 
ble Nov. 1. 

Manchester & Lawrence,5 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable Nov. 1. 

Nashua d& Lowell, 4'¢ per cent., payable Nov. 1. 
nae Pennsylvania, quarterly, 2. per cent., payable 
NOV. 25, 


Meetings, 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Alberta Railway d& Coal Co., special, London, Eng., 
Dec. 2, to consider agreements entered into with other 
companies. 

Atiuntic & North Carolina, special, Newbern, N. C., 
Nov. 21, to consider a proposed extension. 

buffalo. Hochester d& Pittsburgh, annual, 36 Wallstreet, 
New York City, Novy. 18. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska. special, Topeka, Kan., 
Dec. 3, to consider a trackage agreement with the 
Kansas City & Beatrice. 

_ Hast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, annual, Knoxville, 
lenn., Nov. 20. 

Fort Worth & Deaver City, annual, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Dec. 10. 

Georgia Pacific, annual, Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 27. 

Manitoba & Southeastern, annuai, Winnipeg, Man., 
Dec. 10. 

Montgomery, Tuskaloosa d& Memphis, special, Mont- 





gomery, Ala., Nov. 18, to vote on a proposed increase 
of the capital stock. 

New York. Lake Erie & Western, annual, 21 Cortlandt 
street, New York City, Nov. 26. 

New York. Danbury d& Boston, annual, 96 Broadway, 
New York City, Nov. 25. 

Suspension Bridae d& Erie Junction, annual, 2 Cort- 
landt street, New York City, Nov. 26. 

Tennessee Midland, annual, Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 4. 
Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad ¢ 
technical societies will be held as follows 

The American Society of Mechanical Enaineers will 
hold its annual meeting at its rooms, 64 Madison avenue, 
New York, from Nov. 18 to Nov. 22. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 
and August. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson 
street, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 
Liberty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tift House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets on the first Satur- 

day of each month in the St. Paul Union Station at 7:30 
>. m. 
, The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meeting on the first and third Wednesday in each month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at Boston, at 7:30 p. m., on the third Wednesday 
in each month. The next meeting will be held at the 
American House. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 
7:30 p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in = Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7:30 p. m., at its rooms inthe Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 

~ 


ssociations and 








‘a. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, 
Cincinnati, at 8p. m., on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas 
City, Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel- 
ena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each 
month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, 
Kan. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting of Nov. 20, 1889, a paper on “ The Re- 
sults of Investigations Relative to Formulas for the Flow 
of Water in Pipes,” by Edmund B. Weston, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., will be read and discussed. 

The annual meeting will be held Jan. 15, 1800, at the 
Society House in New -York, beginning at 10 o'clock. 
The annual reports will be presented; officers for the en- 
suing year elected; amendments to the constitution dis- 
cussed and general business transacted. 

Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

A regular meeting was held on Nov. 6, at Washington 
University, President Meier in the chair; 32 members 
and five visitors present. Mr. Western R. Bascome 
was elected a member. 

The committee on permanent location of the club 
recommended the renting of a room in the Laclede 
Building, and arrangements for the use of the Elks’ 
Club room for meetings. The report was adopted, and 


' the Executive Committee authorized to make the lease 


and to furnish the room. 

Mr. Winthrop Bartlett presented a paper on the Olive 
street cable road. The total length is 9.6 miles. The 
conduit is 39 in. deep; the Johnson rail, 65 lbs. per yd., 
is used. The road was built at the rate of 274.2 ft. per day, 
counting every day from the time of the beginning to 
that of finishing. Interesting information on the sub- 
ject of the horse power required under varying condi- 
tions of service was given. This varied from 136 to 609 
horse power within one minute. About 50 per cent. of 
the total power is required to drive the cable. Some dis- 
cussion on this paper was had. A paper by Professor 
Potter on Fuel Gas was made the special order for the 
next meeting. 

The Western Railway Club. 

The club will hold its next meeting Nov. 19, at 2p. m., in 
its room, Phoenix Building (Jackson street, opposite 
Grand Pacific Hotel), Chicago. 

The subjects for discussion are *‘ Compound Locomo- 
tives.” To be opened by E. W. McK. Hughes, of the 
Fox Solid Renate Steel Co. (formerly Superintendent of 
Locomotives on the Northern State Railways of India). 
Mr. Hughes will describe the methods employed by him 
in India in changing simple to compound locomotives. 

‘* Best Metal for Brake Shoes.” To be opened by E. C. 
Case, of the St. Louis & Hannibal road. Mr. Case will 
give an account of experiments with brake shoes made 
by him. 





PERSONAL. 
—Capt. Alexander Wallace, President of the Jackson- 
ville, Mayport & Pablo Railroad & Navigation Co., died 
in Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 11. 





—Mr. Samuel Spencer has been elected President of 
Suburban Rapid Transit Railroad, of New York, to 
succeed Herman C. Schwab, resigned. 


—Mr. Walston H. Brown, recently elected President 
of this road, has been appointed Receiver in a suit 
brought by W:S. Todd, of New York. 


—Mr. George B. Hazelhurst has been appointed 
Acting General Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, to take effect Dec. 1. 

—Mr. W. C. Baylies, for several years past Assistant 
Freight Agent of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
has resigned, and the position has been abolished. 








—Mr. George E. Hoadley, at one time Treasurer of the 
-anama road, died in Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 11. He was 
nearly 70 years old and had been an invalid for three 
years. 


—Mr. W. H. Doane, President of J. A. Fay & Co., of 
Cincinnati, who were awarded the grand prize for their 
wood-working machinery at the Paris Exposition, has 
been decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 


~Mr. D. F, Jennings has been appointed Assistant 
General Freight Agent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
City at St. Louis, vice Mr. A. W. Street, resigned to be- 
come Commercial Agent of the Missouri Pacific at Kan- 
sas City. 


—Mr. C. M. Ward has been appointed General Manager 
of the South Carolina road by the Receiver in place of 
Col. John B. Peck, who has been connected with the 
road for the last 10 years. Mr. Ward has been a Division 
Superintendent on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


—Mr. H. C. Potter, who resigned his position as Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette a year ago last August, and has since been in 
Europe, has been prevailed upon to return to the service 
of the company as its General Manager. 


—Col. W. C. Faulkner, President of the Gulf & Ship 
Island and Ship Island, Ripley & Kentucky roads, was 
shot at Ripley, Miss., Nov. 5, and died the second day 
after. Colonel Faulkner was a_ prominent lawyer an 
business man of Mississippi. He wasin the Mexican 
war, and served in the Confederate army. 


—Mr. R. T. Brydon has resigned as General Passenger 
Agent of the Lake Erie & Western. The position will, for 
the present, remain vacant. Mr. Charles ir Daly has been 
appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent. Mr. 
Brydon will engage in mercantile pursuits in Chicago. 
Mr. Daly has been Chief Clerk to Mr. Brydon. 


—Mr. David B. Keeler, Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Union Pacitic, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1890. He has held this position for 
four years, and has also been General Agent of the freight 
department and Division Freight Agent at Denver for 
the Union Pacific. Mr. Keeler intends to establish him- 
self in the insurance business. 


--L. F. Bringham, Purchasing Agent and Storekeeper 
of the Long Island road, has resigned to become Pur- 
chasing Agent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. L. G. Hubbell, Chief Clerk in the General 
Freight office in Long Island City, has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent of the Long Island, and J. M. O’Con- 
nor, formerly Assistant to the Purchasing Agent, has 
been made General Storekeeper. 


—Mr. Charles H. Rockwell, Private Secretary to Mr. 
George M. Pullman, of the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
since May, has been appointed General Superintendent 
of the Columbus, eck ine Valley & Toledo, to succeed 
Mr. George R. Carr, resigned. Mr. Rockwell was Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton when he resigned to enter the service of Mr. 
Pullman. 

—Mr. F. W. Holt, Superintendent and Traffic !Man- 
ager of the Grand Southern road of New Brunswick, has 
resigned. Mr. Holt has been connected with the road 
since 1876, when he entered its service as Assistant En- 
gineer. He has since been Division Engineer, Engineer 
of Bridges and Buildings, Chief Assistant Engineer, As- 
sistant Superintendent, General Freight Agent, and Su- 
perintendent since Jan. 1, 1884, 


—Mr. J. M. Floesch, for the past eight years Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed Chief Engineer of the Johnsonbur, 
& Bradford road, now under construction in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. W. F. Jordan will become Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Jordan has been with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts 
burgh for some time and came to it from the Burlington 
& Missouri River. 

—Mr. Charles H. Platt, Superintendent of the Western 
and Springfield divisions of the New York & New Eng- 
land, has resigned to become General Manager of the 
tracks and traftic between the Grand Central Depot and 
Mott Haven (New York City), on the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, succeeding Mr. C. D. McKelvey, 
who resigned to return to the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western as General Superintendent. Mr. Platt has 
been in railroad service since 1863, in various capacities 
on Eastern roads. He has been with the New York & 
New England since 1881, and has been Superintendent 
since 1884, first of the Western Division, and since 1887 
of the Springfield Division also. 

—Mr. George W. Stevens, Superintendent of the 
Eastern Division of the Wabash, has resigned to take a 
similar position on the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Stevens became connected with the 
Wabash in 1873 as train dispatcher, in which position he 
served eight years. He had previously carved on other 
roads as telegraph operator, station agent and train dis- 
patcher. Mr. Stevens was appointed Superintendent of 
the Ohio & Indiana division in 1881, Superintendent of 
the Eastern division two years later, and Assistant 
General Superintendent Jan. 1, 1887. He held this last 
position until the Wabash was taken out of the Receiv 
er’s control last summer, when he became Superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Division. Mr. E. A. Gould, Master 
of Transportation, succeeds Mr. Stevens as Superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Division of the Wabash. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Alabama Midland.—Richard Butt has been appointed 
General Passenger Agent of this road, with headquarters 
at Montgomery, Ala. 





Alameda County Termina!.--The officers of this com- 
pany are: J. H. Woodard, President, 19 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco; b. Garland, Secretary, Oak- 
land; R. B.S. York, Treasurer, Oakland, and A. C. Rum 


, ble, Chief Engineer and Superintendent, Oakland. 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg.—The annual meeting of 
this company and of the Alexandria & Washington, was 
held at Alexandria this week, and the following directors 
elected: J. N. Dubarry, John P. Green, John Cassels, 
George C. Wilkins, John S. Leib, James P. Kerr and 
Andrew Jamison. The roads are part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, 

Butte County.—The directors of this California road are 
J. A. Baxter, J. W. Hartzell, D. A. Millin, Charles H,. 
Forbes and R. T. Harding. 

Chicago & Great Western.—John 't. McBride has been 
appointed Superintendent of the road, with office in 
Chicago, 








Chicago, Milwaukee & : Paul.—President Roswell 
— has issued a Pde oa dated Nov. 5, appointing 

. C, Stubbs Second Vice-President, with entire charge 
2 the trattic department of the road. 


The business of the General Freight De spartme nt of this | 


company has been assigned as follows: D. Keyes, 
First Assistant General Freight Agent, “will have direct 
superv sng of coal and lumber traffic. J. C. Boyden, 
Assistant General Freight Agent, St. Paul, Minn., will 
have direct supervision of grain traffic in lowa, Minne- 
sota and Dakota, north of, but not including, the lowa 
and Dakota division, and not including the Iowa and 
Minnesota division south of Ramsey. N. J. Goll, Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent, will have direct supervision 
of all through traflic, including through rates and divis- 
ions with connecting lines; also grain traflic not included 
in the territory of Mr. Boyden. D. Jones, Assistant 
General Freight Agent, will have ‘direct supervision of 
live-stock tratlic, also general business at Mississippi 
River points south of St. Paul. The office of General 
Northwestern Freight Agent has been abolished. 


Chicago & Ohio River.—The oftices of auditor, cashier, 
weneral ticket agent and car accountant will hereafter 
be located at Kansas, Ill. J. L. Hamar has been appointed 
\uditor and Cashier. The oflices of general ticket agent 
and ear accountant have been abolished, and their duties 
will be assumed by J. D. Livingston, General Manager. 


Chicago, St Paul & Kansas City.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the road was held in Dubuque, Ia., 
Nov. 7. The old board of directors w og re-elected as fol- 
lows: A. B. Stickney, C. W. Benson, W. L. Boyle, 
penheim, Wm. Dawson, J. S. C. Stic Se S; Ae 
A meeting will be held later to elect officers. 


Chicano, Santa Fe & California.—The office of Car 
Accountant of the Company, and of the St. Joseph. St. 
Louis & Sante Fe, has been removed to Topeka, and 
= and mileage reports should hereafter be sent to 


Kalman. 


Wilder, Car Accountant of the Atchison, Topeka 
e's Santa Fe, Topeka, Kansas. 
Cincinnati, Jackson d& Mackinaw.—Owing to the con- 


tinued ill health of H. 
Passenger nae nt, the duties of 
formed by T M. Schindler, Assistant General Freight 
and ot ‘Avent, who will have jurisdiction over 
the traftic department until further notice. 

Denniston Ward has been appointed Treasurer of the 


R. Johnston, General Freight and 
that office will be per- 


road, vice F. Fisher, resigned. Mr. Ward will have his 
headquarters in New York City. 
Cleveland, Cine ianalt, Chie ago & St. Louis.— 


Morris, as Engineer of Maintenance of Way of - i c hi 
eago Division, will have direct supervision over all | 
bridges, buildings, tracks and roadway, reporting to the 
Division Superintendent. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—Charles H. 
well has been appointed General Superintendent, 
headquarters at Columbus, 0., in place of G. K. 
resigned, : 


Rock- 
with 
Carr, 


Dallas, Pacific d& Southeastern.—The oflicers of this 
Texas company are as follows: President, J. E. He — r- 
son; Vice-President, M. H. McLaurin; Secretary, J. P. 
Murphy; Treasurer, W. H. Flippen: Chief Engineer Ww 


Tex. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co,—H., Marcy having re- 


signed the position of Trattic Saniae ‘© to accept a posi- 
tion else aie “re, that office has been abolished. 


—~Henry J. Mumford, Mauch Chunk, 
223 Ninth sireet, South Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: David L. Proudtit, 1980 Madison avenue, New 
York; Harry B. Tremaine, 917 Seventh avenne, New 
York; George Bradford Kelly, Boston, Mass.; John S, 
Morgan, 223 Ninth street, South Brooklyn, and Jackson 
A. Nichol, 224 Ninth street, South Brooklyn, are the 
directors of this New York company. 

Kranusville & Terre Haute, 

Master of Transportation, G Hurd has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of ‘Telegraph at Evansville, Ind. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana,—James 'T. Flaherty, Car 
\ccountant, has resigned, and has been succeeded by W 
1), Cowlesham, with office at Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Kansas City, rada & Fort Smith.—This company 
has been incorporated in Missouri by Edward L. Martin, 
\rthur E. Stillwell, William S. Wood, Richard Gentry, 
\lfred L. Howe, Churchill J. White, Millard C. Curtis, 
Edward J. Davidson, Robert B. Cone, John MeD. 
frimble of Kansas City and W.S. Burlington, 
Nia 


J, Sherman. The chief office is at Dallas, 


Dunderhergy Spiral, 
a.: James Morgan, 


> 


1 
ra 
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ave 


Taylor of 


Lake Erie & Western.—R. T. Brydon having tendered 
his resignation as General Passenger Agent, the = 
will for the present remain vacant. Charles F, Daly has 
been appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent with | 
office at Indianapolis. 


Lake Shore d& Michigan Southern.—H. P. Latta has 


heen appointed Master Mechanic of the Toledo Division, 
with office at Norwalk, O., vice J. M. Sanborn, resigned. | 


Manhattan Elevated.—The following directors were 
elected at = annual meeting of the company in New 
York Nov. Jay Gould, R. = Gallaway, Russell Sage, 
Goamel a Sidney Dillon, reorge J. Gould, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, John H. Hall, Cyrus W. Field, Edwin 
Gould, Chester W. Chapin, Simon Wormser and S. V. 


White. 


Meriden, Waterbury & Connecticut River.—The annual | 
meeting of the road was held in Meriden, Conn., Nov. 
12. The old directors were re-elected. The oftic ers elect- | 
ed were: President, H. R. Wilcox; Vice-President, E. D. 
Steele; Secretary and Treasurer, George Rockwell: As- 





sistant Treasurer, H. L. Wade. 
Vexicun Centra’,—A. H. Woods has been appointed 
General Material Agent, with headquarters at the City 


of Mexico, in place of R. C. Russell, resigned. S. 0. 
Lewis has been appointed Superintende nt of the sec ond 
division, in addition to his duties as Superintendent of 
the first division, vice A. H. Woods. 


Mevrican National Construction Co.—J. C. Mordaugh is 
to be Superintendent of the Colima road, now being con- 
structed from Manzanillo through Colima toward Guad 
alajara, Mexico. 


Mineral Range.—C. M. Hoar has been appointed 
Auditor and Cashier of this road, and of the Hancock & 

Calumet, with oflice in Hancock, Mich., vice C. S. Rob- 
inson, resigned, 


Minneapolis & St, Louis,—E, A. Whitaker has been ap- 
pointed General Agent of the passenger department, 
with office in St. Paul. 
Kansas & Texas, 


Missouri, Samnel IHlunt has been ap- 


A. Op- | 


In addition to his duties as | 


.| come Commercial Agent of the Missouri Pacific at Kan- 
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pointed General Live Stock Agent, with headquarters at | 
Fort Worth. 


New York, Lake Erie &: 
been oppolnted General Freight Agent at New York. 
Ww. 3aylies, Assistant General F reight Agent, having 
re -igned, all communications heretofore addressed to 
the Assistant Gene ral F reight Agent should hereafter | 
be addressed to the General Freight Agent. 


New York & Northern,—: = the manag meeting of the 
stockholders this week, C. Barney, J. J. Belden, A. N. 
ae George Coppell, Wacenne Denny, H. F. Dimock, 
R. . Gallaway, G. G. Haven, R. S. Hayes, W illiam Mer- 
voy GO. 'H. Payne, George W. Smith and William C. 
Whitney were elected directors, and R.S. Hayes was 
re-elected President and G. G. Haven, Jr., Secretary and 
Treasurer, 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio —The annual meeting 
of the stockholders was held in Cleveland, Nov. 9. ‘The 
following Board of Directors was elected: Charles F. 
Whitehead, New York City; John Tod, F. R. Perkins, 
layette Brown, S. L. Mather, W. J. McKinnie and 
Thomas Warner, of Cleveland; J. M. Ferris, of Toledo : 
F. A. Wheeler and Simon Perkins, of Sharong Penn.: 
Henry - Perkins, of Warren; Lewis Miller, of Akron, 
and I’, J. Barney, of Dayton. The Board is the same as | 
last year, except that W. W. Scarborough, of Cincinnati, 
and D. V. Derickson, of Meadville, ?a., retire, and are 
succeeded by F. Barney and Simon Perkins. 


Western.—F. L. Pomeroy has 





Ohio Southern.—E. B. Crosby has been appointed Au- 
—— of this road, with office in Indianapolis, to succeed 
. B. Lockwood. 


Orange County.—The following appointments have 


been made: P. H. Wyckoff, General Freight Agent, with 
| office at 119 Liberty street, New York; H. P. Baldwin, 
| General Passenger Agent, with office at 119 Liberty 
i street, New York; Miles G. Demerest, Superintendent, 


with oftice at Greycourt, N. Y.; Emmet Helms, General 


\gent, with office at Campbell Hall, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania, uughkeepsie «& Boston.—E. S. Fallon has 
been appointed Auditor. 


Pittsburgh, 


Columbus d& Fort Smith. 
James Palmore, Pittsburgh, Kan.: O. J. Nichols, W 

| Cogshall, Cherokee, Kan.; E. C. Secammon, J. P. Camp 
| bell, Columbus, Kan.; D. C. Finn, Baxter Springs, Kan.: 
| R. H. Adair and H. E, Kelly, Fort Smith, Ark., are the 
| incorporators of this Kansas company, 


North Carolina, 


—John W. Brener, 
., Hi 


x 


Port Royai a& Western 
| holders’ mee ting in Augusta, last week, 
of directors was elected, as follows: President, E. P. 
Ale xander; Directors, E. P. Alexander, W. L. Mauldin, 

Mining J. Alexander, E. R. Schneider, J. B. 

umming, . L. Gray, John Ferguson, T. J. Moore, John 

Coe J. M. Barksdale, J. Pluss and W. W. 
eonioe ys. 


| Rio 


—At the stock- 


| the old board 


| E 
C 
re 
I 


Grande Southern.—The directors of this new 


| Colorado company Pi caint Otto Mears, Job A. Cooper, 
| Henry R. Walcott, Samuel N. Wood, M. D. Thatcher, 
| John’ L. MeNeil, Edward Richards, D. C. Hartwell, 


William Barth, Ernest Waters and Fred Walsen. 
Sioux Citu & Northern.—J. G. Butterfield has been ap 


| 

| pointed Master Mechanic, with office in Sioux City, Ia. 

| 

| South Carolina,—C, M. Ward has been spetased Gen- 

‘ral Manager in a ice of Col. John B. Peck. 

Southern California —The following are the officers of 
this consolidated company: George ©, Magoun, Presi- 
dent; A. Manvel, First Vice-President; J. W. Rheinhart, 
Second Vice-President; F. H. Pattee, Secretary, Treas- 


fax Commissioner; C.S 
G. L. Goodwin, 
Comptroller ; 
Counse!; George R. Peck, ¢ 
head, Auditor; K. H. 
Perris, Chief Engineer, 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
; Chicago, has been appointed 
Agent at St. Louis, vice A. 


urer and 
Secretary; 


Whitehead, 


‘Tuckerman, Assis tant 
Assistant Treasurer; J. P. | 
John J. MeCook, General 
reneral Solicitor; H.C. White- 
Wade, General Manager: F. 'T, 


| 

City.—D. F. Gennings, of 

Assistant General Freight 
Street, resigned to ‘be- 


sas City. 


lnion Pacific.—The following appointments have been 
made in the traffic de partment: P. A, Wanack, Assistant 
General Freight Agent, Elmer H. Wood, Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, J. W. Scoot, Assistant General 
| Passenger Agent, all at Omaha: Ng Campbell, General 
Freight Agent, Portland, Ore.; L. Maxwell, Genera! 
Agent, Traffic Department, Posthanee Francis Cope, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City; | 
W. P. Robinson, General Freight Agent, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 'T. W. Lee, Assistant General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha becomes General Passenger Agent at Portland. 
’. L. Lynde, Traveling Passenger Agent at St. Paul, has | 
been appointed General Passenger Agent at St. Joseph. 


Wabash.—George W. Stevens, Superintendent of the 
KNastern Division at Peoria, [ll., has resigned to accept a 
| similar position on the Eastern Division of the Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio. E, A. Gould, Master of Transportation 
at Decatur, Ill., since the reorganization, has been ap- 
pointed Superinte ndent of the Eastern Division. A. H. 
Landers, Master of Transportation at Moberly, succeeds 
| Mr. Gould at Decatur, aa EK. H. Fitzhugh, Chief Clerk 
for F. H. McGuigan, Superintendent of the Western Di- 
vision, has been appointed Master of Transportation at 
Moberly. 
Winona & Southwestern.—H. 


elected President of the 
resigned. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E. 
road, vice 


has been 
Windom, 


Lamberton 
Hon. W. 


Wisconsin Central.—The following appointments have 
been made: M, B. Cutter, to be Superintendent of the 
Portage, Chippewa, Ashland and Penokee divisions, in 
place o f C. O. Wheeler, resigned to become General 
Bape srintendent of the (¢ ‘Monge, Santa Fe & California. 
E. R. Knowlton, of the Northern Pacific, has been ap- 
| pointed Superintendent of the Chicago & Milwaukee | 
Division, in place of T. C. Clifford, resigned to become | 
| Superintendent of Dining Cars to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of S. H. Brown. 


| 
| 
| 


Wisconsin Cenlral Co,—The annu: al meeting of the com- 


pany was held in Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 6. The oid| 
officers were re-elected, as follows: President, C harles L. 
Colby; Vice-President and Secretary, Edwin H. Abbot; 


Second Vice-Preside nt, David S. Wegg: Comptroller: und | 
Assist: unt Treasurer, Frederick Abbot: General Manager, 


R. Ainslie; Gene ¥ Superintendent, Gavin ( ‘ampbell. 
Dire sctors, Thomes J. Hyman, Henry C. Barlow, Freder- 
ick Abbot, Dav ng S. WwW egg, S. R. Ainslie, How ard Morris 


and Frederick N. Finney, of Milwaukee; ( Jolgate Hoyt, 
Charles H. Ropes and Charles L. ( ‘olby, of New York, 
and Edwin H. Abbot of Boston. 





| running 


don & Loures Branch, 


| Bedford, 


1 Reed’s station, 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS, 





Alameda County Terminal,—It is expected to re- 
| sume work on this road this week. Four miles of the 
line are completed at Alameda, Cal. It is projected to 
extend from Alameda to Custer Valley, a distance of 15 
miles, and will reach stone quarries. The construction 
work is done by the company. The maximum grade is 


2's per cent. and the maximum curves 10 degrees. There 
is a tunnel 420 ft. long, and a trestle 1,100 ft. long and 
35 ft. high. A. C. Rumble, of Oakland, Cal., is Chief 


Engineer and Superintendent. 


American Midland.—On petition of the many 
| creditors of this company J. P. Carothers, of Toledo, O., 
was this week appointed piccheer by the United States 
Court at Cleveland. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The gross earnings 
operating expenses (exclusive of taxes), and net 
earnings of the road and its auxiliary lines for the month 


of September, 1889, were as follows: 
Gross Oper. Net Oper. 
Name of road. earn. expen. earn. Mil'ge. 


Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Féand Leased Lines, 
including Chicago Line, 
St. Joseph, Chicago, 
Kansas & Western, New 





Mexico & Arizona, and 
Sonora roads.... $2,018,729 $1,229,487 S789.243 4,934 
St. Louis, Kansas C ‘ity & 
Colorado........... 9,512 4,686 826 61 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
_ EE ee 127,715 272,165 155,50) 1,058 
California Central.. 79,081 61,655 14,426 «265 
California Southern. 419,762 13,390 6,372 210 
Total... . $2,580,799 $1.614,383 $976, 416 6,529 
Roags jointly owned with 
other ¢ ompanies: 
Atchison C re 5’ one- 
half 10,7 7O0 99,442 11,308 582 
Grand total. $2, 691, M9 $1, 713,825 $977,724 7,111 


The comparative statement of all lines is as follows: 





: Per mile. 

(iross Net Gross Net 
earn. M'l'g'e. © arn. ear, 
September, Last $2,691,550 7,112 $378 $137 
September, 1858 2,543,072 7.006 360 ot) 
| Increase Sept. 1889.. S1A8 ATS $278,983 16 $18 $38 
Atlanta & Florida.—This company had agreed to 


bond its road for $15,000 a mile, and issue a first mort- 
gage to the Georgia Improvement Co., a construction 
company organized to build the line, but as it has been 
in financial difficulties and unable to meet expenses, the 
construction company has agreed to accept a mortgage 
bond at the rate of $8,000 a mile. 






Avimer & Port Burwell,—A survey has recently 
been made of this road, which it is proposed to build 
from Port Burwell, Ont., to Kingsmill, a distance of 15 


miles. The company is making arrangements to begin 


construction. 
Baltimore & Ohio.—The statement of the earnings 
and expenses for October, 188) (approximated), compared 





with October, IS88, is: Earnings, 1888, 81,853,541, and 
$2,224,249, an increase of $370,705; expenses, 1888, 
so, and 1889, $1,266,735, an increase of 877,298: net. 











1888. $64,013. and 1889, $957,513, an increase of $293,500. 


Burlington & Missouri River.—Tracklaying on the 
extension from Alliance has reached Neweastle and the 
line will be opened at once tothat point. Trains are now 
regularly to Crawford, Neb., 65 miles from 
Alliance. The survey of the line to the Black Hills has 
heen completed as far as Hill City, Dak. 


Butte County.—The company has been chartered in 
California to construct a stand ard- gauge road from the 
station of the Northern California in Oroville to Chico, 
and to Thermalito, and also a branch to a point upon the 
Marysville branch road. The capital stock is $40,000, 


Construction work on the Bran 
has, it is stated, been suspended 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining rails. Only tive 
miles of track is laid. and the early completion of the line 
is likely to be delayed. 


Canadian Pacific. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—A special meeting is 
to be held in Topeka, Kan., Dec. 3, to ratify the agree- 
ment entered into by this company and the Chicago. 
Rock Island & Pacific with the Kansas City, Wyan- 
dotte & Northwestern and the Kansas City & Bea 
trice, whereby the two last-named companies have the 


joint use of that portion of the road between Virginia 
and Beatrice, Neb., 15 miles. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The annual re 


30 states that of the $150 

bonds authorized at the 
last, $6,000,000 have been 
cent. interest, of which 
The miles of road operated 


port for the year ending June 
000,000 general mortgage gold 
stockholders’ meeting in June 
issued bearing four per 
$5,000,000 have been sold. 


are as follows: In Illinois, 318; in Wisconsin, 1,310: in 
fowa, 1,575; in Minnesota, 1,120; in Missouri, 140; in 
Dakota, 1,125; a total of 5,678. 


The following shows the earnings, expenses, and statis- 
tics for the year ending June 30: 
1888. 

$24,726,742 

16,474,317 


Ine. 


Gross earn.. 
Op. CX8...... 
Net earn. . 
Tons freight carried. : 
Passengers carried 





6.7 30,065 
1889, 
passenger per mile was 
2.418 cents in 1889, against 2.445 cents in 1k88, 


The averge rate per ton per mile was: 1,059 cents: 


1888, 1.060 cents. The revenue per 


Cincinnati & Bedford,—Oliver Ferguson o! 
Ind., who have been awarded the contract foi 
grading, cross ties and tracklaying, hows work this 
week at Riverdale, Ind., on the Ohio & Mississippi. Th: 
work is to be completed to the White River by Jan. |. 
14 miles northwest of Riverdale, will b 
the northern terminus. Edward P. Cutter, Cincinnati. 
O., is President. 


& Son, 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—The survey of 
i the proposed extension north from its present terminus 
at Addison, Mich., to Jackson, 20 miles, is nearing com. 


pletion, and construc tion work will, it is stated, be com- 
menced soon, ‘ 
On the application of William Stewart Todd, of New 


York, who holds a judgment against the railroad com- 
pany for $228,397, the United States Circuit Court at 
Toledo, O., this week appointed the President of the 
road, Walston H. Brown, Receiver. The company oper- 
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ates 287 miles of road, from Franklin, O., north to Addi- | 


son Junction, Mich., 189 miles, and from Toledo north- 


west to Allegan, Mich., 98 miles. 


Columbus & Cincinnati Midland.—A meeting of | 
bondholders, representing $1,500,000 of the total issue 
of $2,000,000 bonds outstanding, was held in Philadelphia | 
this week, to take action looking toward an amicable 
adjustment of the rate of interest on the first mortgage | 
six per cent. bonds of that company. ‘The Baltimore & 
Ohio has made an offer that if the interest be reduced to 
four per cent. it will guarantee principal and interest. A 
committee was appointed to take such action as may be 
necessary in protecting the interests of the bondholders. 


Confluence & Oakland.—This road, recently com- 
pleted, was forma!ly opened this week. It extends from 
Confluence, Pa.,on the Baltimore & Ohio, along the 
Youghiogeny River to Friendsville, Md., a distance of 20 
miles and reaches valuable timber lands, owned by the 
Yough Manor Land Co., by whom the road was built. 


Cooperstown & Charlotte Vailey.—The preliminary 
survey is nearly completed from Cooperstown Junction, 
N. Y., on this road, about 50 miles southeast to Catskill. 
After leaving Cooperstown Junction the survey follows 
the valleys of the Charlotte and Schoharie creeks, in 


route than the present Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
Its officers are entirely distinct from the latter, however, 
although it will be operated in connection with it. The 
| road is 40 miles in length and extends over the moun- 
tains south of Bradford. The contract has been let to 
| Col. A. J. Wilcox. This includes the entire work of con- 
struction. The grading has already been commenced. 


Kansas City, Nevada & Fort Smith.—This com- 
| pany, referred to last week as the Kansas City, Monett 

Fort Smith, has filed its articles of incorporation in 
Missouri. The proposed road is to extend from Kansas 
City in a southerly direction to the southern boundary 
line of the state, in the county of McDonald or Barry, 
and thence in the direction of Fort Smith, Ark., in Mce- 
Donald County, 170 miles. The road will pass through 
the counties of Jackson, Cass, Bates, Vernon, Barton, 
Dade, Lawrence, Barry, Newton and McDonald. The 
capital stock is $3,500,000. It is stated that grading will 
begin at Monett and —— at Nevada this year. he 
company agrees to locate shops at Nevada in considera- 
tion of the right of way through Vernon County, depot 
grounds, 30 acres of land and $40,000. ‘To secure this 
about $54,000 has been subscribed aging a balance of 
$46,000 yet to be raised. E. L. Martin, of Kansas City, 
is President. 





Delaware and Greene counties, crossing the Catskill 
summit at a point near 
the level of the sea, and thence down the valley of the 
Catskill Creek to the Hudson River. This route has a| 
eae grade, fora short distance, of 110 ft. to the 
mile. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—The earnings 
of the road and its leased lines for the quarte 
Sept. 30 were as follows: 











1889, 1888. Inc. or dec. 

Gross earnings..... ; $2,514,300 2,383,869 1 $120,431 

Operating expenses........ 1,174,016 996,360 I 177,656 

Net earnings. . $1,330,284 $1,387,509 D $57,225 
SIRs ocdcesc ck seudav eens 567,749 651,249 I wel 

Surplus.............. . $762,535 $876,260. 5 


Denison & Washita Valley.—The road is now in| 
operation from Denison via Lehigh, L T., to Coal Gate 
mine No. 2, a distance of 64 miles from Denison, Tex. | 
Edward Perry, Denison, is Superintendent. | 





Fitehburg.—The following are the earnings and ex | 
penses for the quarter to Sept. 30 and the fiscal year : 

















East Windham, 1,953 ft. above | 





r ending | 





| trust execute 


D $73,735 | — heard this week int 


Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern.—The 
company has filed a mortgage for $7,500,000 in Kansas in 
favor of the new York Security & Trust Co. The 
mortgage runs for 100 years and bears five per cent. in- 
terest. 

Lac Seul.—This company has a charter for a road to 
extend from Shelley River, on the Canadian Pacific, be- 
tween Winnipeg and Rat Portage, Man., to English 
River, and is now asking a government land subsidy. 
ba road will open up valuable timber lands in Mani- 
toba, 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—The case 
of Jay Gould oo the company to foreclose a deed of 
by it and given to Elisha Atkins and 

others as trustees, and by them assigned to Jay Gould, 
e Federal Court at Little Rock. 
his case involves land worth about $500,000, and a large 
number of people have intervened, claiming to have a 
prior lien, and they allege the deed of trust to be illegal. 


Louisiana, North & South.—Tracklaying will prob- 





|ably be completed this month on the extension from 


Gibsland south to Sparta, La., about 10 miles. 


All the 
grading has been finished. 





Quarter to Sept. 30. __ 1889, 1888. Inc. or dec. Louisville & Nashville.—The city of Clarksville, 
ODE OBR Ns oi5 siacasxcee'saieg $1,658.475 $1,614,236 I. $44,237 | Tenn., is raising a subsidy of $50,000 to secure an_exten- 
Oper. expen.. - 1,063,032 1,070,562 D. 7,530) sion of = - from Clarksville south to Dickson, 
ny et re $595.44: 543.67 9 | about 30 miles. The extension was agitated last spring. 
hain mc a 4 —— 4 bar v4 | but it does not appear that the company has yet agreec 
s pecs ta .—— | to build the line. 

s 8. - $296,05 $249,167 ° . . 
urplu $296,050 $249,167 1. $46,884) Wanhattan (Elevated).—During the fiscal year end- 
Fiscal year. 1888-89. 1887-88, Inc. | ing Sept. 30 the road carried 179,497,433 passengers, an 
Gross earn Big e ty $351,028 | increase of 8,967,987 over preceding the F amy and an in- 
Oper. expen... - £254,900 4,018,498 26,497 | crease of 20,534,201 over the year ending Sept. 30, 1887. Ten 
Wet ca $1,559,989 $1,442,458 $117,531 | years ago, the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, the total traflic 
CR es. cancers 1,227,875 1,196,048 31,827 | of the whole system amounted only to 46,045,181 pas- 
Sees cass st —— '— | sengers, or only a little more than double the last year’s 
Surplus 332,114 246,410 $85,704 | increase over that of two years ago. As compared with 


Flint & Pcre Marquette.—The work of changing the 
Port Huron & Northwestern Division from narrow to 
standard gauge, between Port Huron and East Saginaw, | 
Mich., 91 miles, will be completed this week. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—Tracklaying on this 
road has been completed from Stephenville, for nearly 
15 miles toward Dublin, Tex. It is expected that the 
construction work will be continued from Dublin until it 
is completed to Comanche. Passenger trains have not 


yet begun running between Granbury and Stephenville, | 


as the track is not surfaced. 


Georgia, Carolina & Northern.—Surveys are still in 
progress between Chester and the Savannah River, and 
also between the Savannah River and Athens, Ga. It 
is claimed that grading will commence in a few days on 
the section between Chester, S. C., and the Savannah 
River. 


Georgia Pacific.—The survey was commenced this | 


week for a branch from Baird, Miss., down to the Yazoo | 


Valley, a distance of 55 miles, to Yazoo City, through a 
rich agricultural section. 

A survey has also been commenced from Itabena, near 
Greenwood, Miss., northwest 87 miles, to Helena, Ark., 
where connections are made with the Missouri Pacific 
system. This survey is now —— finished. Gibson & 
Corpening, of Birmingham, are building 40 miles of road 
from Itabena toward Memphis, and this may be changed 
to run to Memphis. 

The Hecla mines branch of the road, two miles in 
length, from North Birmingham, Ala., to the mines, has 
been completed and opened for traffic. The Prude Creek 
branch, ste miles in length, is also now open for busi- 
ness. ‘the Little Warrior branch, two miles in length, 
from the main line, near the Little Warrior River, out 
to Hooker's coal mines, will be finished in a few days. 


Goderich & Wingham.—This company is asking sub- 
sidies of the towns along its proposed route, toaid it in 
building the road, which is projected from Goderich 
northwest through Dungannon to Wingham, Ont., a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles, 


| 1879 the increase is 133,452,252 passengers. The number 
| of passengers carried on the elevated system since its 

erection has been 1,202,920,332. The figures for the year 
| ending Sept. 30, for the various divisions, are as follows: 
| 


| 








| 1889, 1888. 
RE DR ciniid  -ndinbixbaddedinad 33,111,925 32,290,953 
ft PIR cic tascnnacasrtmaiinians 69,924,730 68.308,460 
rer ait 329,410 53,115,965 
EY SR socio ntirhis eisarea ene eone 18,131,368 17,814,411 
PR sis scs fapradinaccinsechatsasse 179,497 433 171,529,789 


The net earnings for the last pod over interest and 
| rentals were $2,104,406, equal to 8.09 on the capital stock. 
| From the net earnings a dividend of one per cent., $260,- 
| 000, was paid in cash and 4!¢ per cent. in scrip. This 
leaves the surplus for the quarter $674,406. The business 
of three years compares as follows: 




















Year ended Sept. 30: 1887. 1888. 1889. 
No. passengers carried. . 158,963,232 171,529,789 179,497 433 
Gross earnings.......... $8,102,662 $8,673,871 $9,080,881 
Oper. expen. & taxes.... 4,970,050 5,201,050 5,422,394 

NCO... snvscasas $3,132,212 $3,472,821 $3,658,487 
Interest & rentals....... 1,554,080 1,554,080 1,554,080 

er eee $1,578,132 $1,918,741 $2,101,407 
Dividends paid. ......... 1,560,000 ,300, *1,430,000 

Surplus..... paceseabicied $18,132 $618,741 $674,407 





_ per cent. cash, $260,000, and 4% per cent. scrip, $1,170,- 


Marshfield & Southwestern.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Wisconsin to build a line from 
Marshfield, in a southerly direction, ten miles. Abbott 
Lawrence, T. H. Gill and others, of Milwaukee, are the 
incorporators. The capital stock is $200,000. 


Mexican.—The Pachuca branch has been graded for 
five miles, and 1,500 tons of rails are expected to arrive 
from England in a few weeks, but it is not anticipated 
that too Caen will be completed and ready for traffic 
till next summer. 


Mexican Roads.—A contract between the govern- 
ment and Sefior Gonzalo Esteva has been signed for the 





Grand Traunk.—The Chief Justice has dismissed the | 
application of the city of Hamilton, Ont., to prevent the | 
company constructing a loop line around Hamilton, | 
Ont., connecting the Hamilton & Northwestern and the 
Great Northwestern roads, about two miles from the 
city, to complete the through line to Niagara Falls with- | 
out running through the city. 


_ Great Northwest Central.—Tracklaying has been | 
finished on the first ten miles from Brandon, Man., and | 
the work is proceeding from that point rapidly. Mac- | 
donald & Schiller, of Toronto, are building the first 50 | 
miles. 


| 
Hutchinson & Southern.—John Wolf & Co., Ot- | 
tumwa, Ia., have, it is reported, the contract for the con- | 
struction of the line from Kingman, Kan., south to the | 
crossing of the Indian Territory line. 


| 
Interoceanic.—Hampson & Sullivan, of the City of | 
Mexico, have been awarded the contract for grading 982 
miles between Jalapa and Vera Cruz, to be completed | 
by Dec. 31, 1890. This contract includes the most diffi- 
cult work on the line. | 
Johnsonburgh & Bradford.—This line is to connect 
Johnsonburgh and Bradford, Pa., by a much shorter | 


construction of a road from Guadalajara west to Cha- 
mela, on the Pacific, and east to Aguas Calientes, on the 
Mexican Central. 

The concession has been granted for a standard-gauge 


|road to extend from Mazatlan, on the Pacific Ocean, 


through the cities of Durango and Monterey, and termi- 
nate at emery on the Rio Grande. The government 
grants a subsidy of $8,000 per kilometre. 


Mexican Southern.—Hampson & Stanhope are re- 
ported to have 4,000 men at work on their contract be- 
tween Pueblo and Tehuacan, 95 miles. Over half a mile 
of road is being graded each day, and it is claimed the 
line to Tehuacan will be finished. by December 1. 


Michigan Central.—The belt line, 34 miles long, 
around Bay City, Mich., will be completed in about a 
month. The line extends south from Water street, 
around the city to the Bay City division of the road. 
Freight trains only will be run at first, passenger trains 
not being put on until the road is thoroughly ballasted. 
A storage and assorting yard is also being established 
which covets 67 acres. is yard will have a stonnge 
ay for 3,000 cars and the assorting yard will hold 
300 more. The new ing is situated near the 
the Belt Line with the Bay City division. 


Missouri Pacific.—The Fort Scott & Eastern and the 
Fort Scott & Southern, recently incorporated to build 





| 


| 
| 





extensions of this company, are now being located. The 
former is to constructed from Fort Scott, Kan., via 
Rich Hill, toa point at or near Tipton, Mo. The Fort 
Scott & Southern is to build from Fort Scott to Mindon, 
Mo. The town of Rich Hill has agreed to give the Fort 
Scott & Eastern 20 miles of right of way from that point. 


Moncton & Prince Edward Island.—This company 
has been organized to build a road from Buctouche, 
N. B., to deep water at Richibucto Cape, and to operate 
ferry steamers between that point and Cape Wolfe 
Prince Edward Island. <A road is to be built from Cape 
Wolfe to connect with the government line in Prince 
Edward Island. 


New Orleans, Ft. Jackson & Grand Isle.—Track- 
laying will probably be completed this week on the six 
miles of swamp between Algiers and Bellechasse, La. 
About half a mile of this will be trestled. Rails for 65 
miles of the road are now on the ground. 


New Roads.—H. A. Hancox, of Hudson, Mass., has 
just completed a survey fora road from Marlboro, to 
connect with the Central Massachusetts road at South 
Sudbury, Mass. 

Mr. Hancox is now making a survey for the Assabet 
Manufacturing Co., of Maynard, Mass., for a line from 
that place to South Sudbury, a distance of 4!¢ miles, 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—The earnings for 
the three months to Sept. 30 were as follows: 





° 1889, 1888, Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earnings..... ....... $1,358,430 $1,131,983 I. $226,447 
Oper. expenses... ......... 970,055 912,244— ML 57,811 
Net earnings........... 388,375 $219,739 I. $168,636 
Fixed charges............. 244,246 249,828 dD. 5,582 
Ee ee $144,129 Def. $30,088 I. $74,218 
Cash on hand.............. 618,189 424,664 I. 183,525 
Profit and loss sur ... 142,916 174,208 D. 37,262 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The directors 
have decided to have work begin at once upon the 
double tracking of the Shore Line and to complete the 
work as soon as possible from Clinton to New London. 
It was also voted to four-track the main line for five 
miles south from New Haven. This will involve new 
tracks over the meadows, for which the piling can be 
sunk during the winter when the ice enaioatiie surface 
firm. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The annual re- 
port says that in the aggregate the improvements made 
during the past 18 months amount to $2,500,000. The 
earnings for the year ending Sept. 20,1888, were $6,377,- 
967; for the year ending Sept. 30, 1889 (September esti- 
mated), $6,427,142; increase for the year, $49,175. The 
rental to the company from the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western of 32.5 per cent. of the gross earnings amounted 
to $2,078,821. 


Norfolk & Western.—It is stated that the proceeds 
of the issue of $45,000,000 new bonds will be used as fol- 
lows: The first $10,000,000 to take up $684,000 Norfolk 
Terminal bonds; $975,000 to be used to reimburse the 
company for money spent in improvements on the pro 
erty ; $6,000,000 for building the surveyed extension ‘4 
Ironton, O., about 195 miles: $1,500,000 for about 17 
miles smali branch lines ; $525,000 for retiring converti- 
ble debenture bonds and $10,000,000 to be cand tn buying 
terminals, building second tracks, ete. 


Northern Pacific.—The directors, at their meeting 
this week, discussed the resolution of the preferred stock- 
holders, passed at the meeting held on Oct. 17 last, 
which recommended the incoming board to consider the 
distribution of the whole amount due the preferred 
stock under the plan of reorganization as soon as the 
company shall be financially in proper condition to do 
so, and took action as follows: The board found that 
there was due to the preferred stockholders, under the 
ony of reorganization, from July 1, 1882, to June 30, 
889, $2,844,429. That in their judgment it was prudent 
to defer definite decision regarding the distribution 
of this amount till the issue of the new con- 
solidated mortgage bonds should be made, the sale of 
sufficient bonds to meet the various requirements of the 
company effected, and the future earnings should more 
definitely show to what extent the dividend-earning 
capacity could be safely relied on. That out of the bonds 
to be issued under the consolidated mortgage there 
should be set aside from those first issued an amount 
which at 85 shall be equal to $2,844,429, the bonds so set 
aside to be held by the treasurer of the company until 
further ordered by the board. It being ascertained that 
for the months of July, August and September the sur- 
plus earnings amount to $716,849.35, or nearly two_per 
cent. on the outstanding preferred stock, the board de- 
clared a dividend of one per cent., due the preferred 
stockholders of record Dec. 15, 1889, and payable Jan. 15, 
1890, out of the surplus earnings accrued since July 1, 


Fifty-five miles of track have been laid on the new 
line from Gallatin to Butte, Mont., and the remain- 
ing distance, fifteen miles, will be finished by Jan. 
1. In addition to this line the company has com- 

leted 97 miles of new road this year on the followin 
ines: From Little Falls to Staples Mills, Minn., ¢ 
miles; an extension of the Jamestown & Northern 
branch from Minnewaukan north to Leeds, Dak., on the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 18 miles, and an ex- 
tension of the Central Washington branch from Daven- 
port northwest to Almira, Wash., 46 miles. The com- 
pany has let contracts for building 204 miles of new road 
as follows: From.Sappington to Norris and Pony, Mont., 
28 miles, and from Boulder to Elkhorn, Mont., 21 miles. 
These lines are under contract to Green, Keefe & Co., of 
Helena, Mont. The line from Missoula, Mont., to Mul- 
lan, Idaho, 140 miles, and the extension of the Central 
Washington road northwest from Almira to Grand 
Coul¢, near the Columbia River, 15 miles, have been let 
to Woods, Larson & Co., of Minneapolis. 


Northwestern Coal & Navigation Co.—This com- 
pany proposes to extend its line from its present ter- 
minus at Lethbridge, Alberta, westerly through Crow’s 
Nest Pass, and toa point on the Canadian Pacific or toa 
point on the International boundary line. 


Ohio Southern.—This company has filed for record 
copies of a mortgage in favor of the Central Trust Co., of 
New York, for $2,800,000. 


Omaha, Dodge City & Southern.—The company has 


| succeeded in forming a construction company in New 


York City, which has undertaken the completion of 212 
miles of road from Dodge City, Kan., northeast to Su- 


junction of | perior, Neb. 


Omaha & Pierre.—A company of this name is being 
organized at Omaha, Neb., and Pierre, Dak., to build a 
road connecting the two cities, The line as projected 
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extends up the James River from Yankton to Mitchell, 
and thence to Pierre. 


Orange County.—The road was opened for business 
from Greycourt to Campbell Hall, N. Y., 11 miles, Nov. 
11. This line has been built in the interest of the Central 
of New Jersey to form a connecting link between the 
roads contented by it and the roads of Eastern New 
York and Central New England. From Easton, Penn., 
or Phillipsburg, N. J., business has already begun to 
pass northeastward over 13 miles of the Belvidere Dela- 
ware road, controlled by the Pennsylvania, to Belvidere, 
N. J., thence over 63 miles of the Lehigh & Hudson River 
road to Greycourt, N. Y., and from there over the Orange 
County road to Orange Junction, N. Y. 


Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern.—Surveys are 
being made proparetosy to changing to standard gauge | 
that part of,the Utah & Northern still'remaining narrow, 
from Ogden, Utah, north to Pocatello, Idaho, 153 miles. 
From a point beyond Brigham, 25 miles north of Ogden, 
and near the Bear River, the survey leaves the old route 
and joins it again at Logan. This avoids the long de- 





tour via Colliston. A second party of engineers is sur- 
vering the line from Richmond, Utah, 71 miles north of : 
Ogden, to Pocatello, 82 miles. | 
he United States Circuit Court at Denver gave a de-| 

cision remanding to the State District Court the matter | 
of the writ of mandamus applied for, asking the court | 
to compel the company to rebuild, equip and operate the | 

ortion of the Colorado Central between Fort Collins, | 

‘olo., and Cheyenne, Wyo., which has been abandoned 
for some years. . 

Pennsylvania.—The company is building a number of 
small branch lines in various parts of Pennsylvania. In 
the coke regions around Connellsville about ten miles of 
road is being constructed, and in the bituminous coal 
regions other small lines are building. 


Pittsburgh, Columbus & Fort Smith.—This company 
filed a charter at Topeka last week to build a road from 
Pittsburgh southerly through Crawford and Cherokee 
counties to the south line of the state, thence through 





| hat - ' ‘ Tilliams-| onthe third to Toledo. 
the Indian Territory via Afton and Tahlequah to Fort ! being made for a proposed extension from Williams 
y 


Smith, Ark. The estimated length of this line is 192) 
miles, 45 miles being within the state of Kansas. 


The 
capital stock is fixed at $1,000,000. 


Pontiac, Oxtord & Port Austin.—The Pontiac, Ox- 
ford & Northern has entered into possession of the rail- | 
road and property of the Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin, | 
recently in possession of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., | 
of New York, trustee, and the road, which extends from | 
Pontiac, to Caseville, Mich., 100 miles, will hereafter be | 
operated by that company. 


Port Arthur, Duluth & Western.—This road is now | 
completed for the first 20 miles, from Port Arthur to | 
Kaministiqua, Ont. The road will cross the international 
boundary line at Gun Flint Lake. 


Portland, Seattle & Northern.—A press dispatch 
states that negotiations are in progress for the consoli- 
dation under the above name of all the roads between | 
the Cascade range, in Washington, and the Pacific sea- 
board, and between the Columbia River on the south 
and the international boundary on the north. The com- 
ed will absorb the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, the 

‘olumbia & Puget Sound, the Seattle & Northern, the 
Port Townsend Southern, the Olympia & Gray’s | 
Harbor road and the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia. | 
The uncompleted portions of these lines will be completed 
by the new company, and the whole operated as an inde- | 

endent system. The dispatch further says that Paul | 

", Mohr, Vice-President of the Seattle, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway, will become Vice-President of the con- 
solidated company. 


Poughkeepsie & Hudson.—The company has been in- 
corporated in New York to build a road 41 miles long, | 
from a junction of the Boston & Albany with the Kind- 
erhook & Hudson, through Livingston, Blue Stone, Cler- 
mont, Upper Redbank, Rhinebeck, Pleasant Plains and | 
East Park to a point on the Central New England & | 
Western, near Poughkeepsie. The capital is $410,000. 


Quebec, Montmorency & Charlevoix.—This com- | 

any is now operating a line from Hedleyville, near 
aches, to Ste. Anne, about 20 miles. W.R. Russell is 
Superintendent at Quebec. 


| 
| 


Rio Grande Southern.— Articles of incorporation were | 
filled in Colorado last week by this company, which pro- 
oses to build a road, 160 miles long, from Dallas, in Ouray 
Jounty, on the Denver & Rio Grande, and extend to 
Telluride, in San Miguel County; Rice, in Dolares County, 
and Durango, in La Plata County. The capital stock is 


? , 


St. Louis & Chicago.—Judge Gresham has approved 
the sale of the road to the Reorganization Committee, | 
representing the second-mortgage bondholders, who 

urchased the road at the Master’s sale in Springfield in 

ctober. 

St. Louls, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway.—A 
mortgage for $45,000,000 to the Mercantile Trust Co., of 
New York, was filed in court at Little Rock, Ark., | 
last week. Itisa supplemental indenture to the general 
consolidated railroad and land —— mortgage given by | 
the same road in 1881 for $32,036,000. 


Satsop.—This compeeg has filed spiemented articles 
of incorporation in ashington to build a road from 
Hammersley Inlet, in Mason County, west along the 
valley of Goldensborough Creek to its head waters, and 
westerly to the headwaters of the Satsop river, in Mason 
County, and thence to Gray’s Harbor. Alfred H. Ander- 
son a B. Healy, Chester F. White and James R. | 
d are the trustees. 


McDona 


Seneca & Potomac.—Nearly all the right of way has | 
been secured for this road, which was recently incorpor- | 
ated in Maryland. Compensation for the right of way is 
demanded by some owners of the right of way. The line | 
is to extend from Boyd’s Sta, on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
to Seneca, a distance of 1014 miles. Itis estimated that 
it will cost $88,000 to build the road, of which amount the 
Baltimore & Ohio has agreed to take $44,000 in stock, 
the Seneca Sandstone Co. $30,000, and $7,000 more has been 
subscribed along the route. This leaves $7,000 yet to 
secure. 


Sioux City & Northern.—E. P. Reynolds & Co. have 


Merrill and Sioux City, Ia., 18 miles. 
completed the line from Merrill to Garretson. Sub-con- 
tracts have been let, and grading has been commenced. 


South Atlantic & Ohio.—About 20 miles of grading 
has been completed on this line between Clinchport, 
Scott County, Va., and Big Stone Gap, Wise County, 


Va., leaving eight miles yet to be completed to reach Big | whose salary will be about $4,000. 


Stone Gap. The track has been laid for three miles from 
Clinchport. The contractors are Mason, Hoge & Co., of 
Frankfort, Ky. The maximum grade is 150 ft. to the 
mile, and the maximum curve is fo degrees. The Key- 
stone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has the contract for 
the iron bridges. The line is nowin operation from Bris- 
tol, Tenn., to Clinchport, 43 miles, an 
open up the coalfields of Southwest Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. W. F. Gordon, Jr., of Clinchport, is Chief Engi- 
neer. 

Southern California.—The directors of the California 
Central have ratified the action alread 
directors of the California Southern and Redondo Beach 
companies, and these three roads will hereafter be op- 
erated under the name of the Southern California. 


Toledo & South Haven.—This road which extends 
from Lawton to South Haven, Mich., a distance of 37 
miles, is to be changed from three feet to standard gauge. 


Washington & Potomac.—A aah A 
made for an extension from Mechanicsville to Point Look- 
out, Md., 45 miles, and it is stated that arrangements for 
building the line have been made. The company is a 
reorganization of the Southern Maryland, which has 
operated a line from Brandywine to Mechanicsville, 20 
miles. The present company also proposes to extend 
the line to the City of Washington. 


Western & Atlantic.—The Georgia legislature has 
passed a bill  aoctagen 5 for the lease of the road. 
terms of the lease are substantiall 
term of 20 years the price demande 
for 30 years, $40,000 a month, and for 40 years, $50,000 a 
month. In addition to this the lessees must pay all 
taxes due to the state of Tennessee, and also the taxes 
due to counties in Georgia. The question of ‘ better- 
ments” claimed by the present lessees was laid over to 
be settled by the next legislature, which meets two 
months before the lease expires. The bids for the new 
lease will be opened next Suly. 


Western Maryland.—It is stated that a survey is 


port, Md., across the Potomac River and west to a con- 
nection with the Baltimore & Ohio in West Virginia. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—The contract for the grad- 
ing and trestling on the extension from Greenville, Pitt 
County, south to Kingston, Lenoir County, N, C., 28 
miles, referred to last week, will be let Nov. 23. The 
work will be let in sections of seven miles. 


tion. 


Winnipeg & Southeastern.—Nearly all the right of 


| way has been secured for this road from Winnipeg to the 


international boundary. The contract of Egan Bros., 
who are grading the line, is understood to also include 
the tracklaying and equipment. It is reported that 
negotiations are in progress with the Manitoba & South- 
eastern looking to a consolidation of the two lines, 
which propose to build over the same route. 


Winona & Southwestern.—Galligan & Leary, of 
Lanesboro, Minn., have the contract for building the 
ten miles of this road from Bear Creek, the present 
terminus, to Utica, Minn., now under construction. 


Wisconsin Central Co.—The annual meeting of the 
company was held in Milwaukee, Nov. 6. 
submitted their annual report, which stated that the 
Wisconsin Central Co. was incorporated in 1887 in order 
that the lines constituting the Wisconsin Central system 
might be combined under one management for the pur- 

ose of effecting the arrangement with the Northern 
Pacific that is nowin force. The financial results of the 
company’s business during the year ending June 30 were 
as follows: 





| Total revenue from all sources. ..... ............ +++ . $2,276,246 
Operating EXpenses..........6..seeeeseeereeeee $1,233,542 
TACOMES TOSS GIG TAROG. 0.05.00. osc ccccciscceses 60,243 
UM IE II 3 is. ns.0 ie acassscicss coacsce sas 527,787 
ee PT ERE eee ee ee 54,352 
NE RINNE So ciis awinaedicineedeaaeee eek cans 124,501 
BO ere ee piindu eset weueae 295,758 

— $2,296,183 

onc caps ctinses eeaaeeen Senko nA eR 19,937 


The report states that these figures must not be taken | 
| as furnishing any adequate basis of comparison or as in- 


dicating the present pecuniary value of any of the com- 


| pany’s securities, because it does not show any of 


the effects of the contract with the Northern Pacific. 


| Reference is made to the Chicago terminals, which in- 


clude 175 acres of land in addition tothe transfer yards 
of 140 acres. It 
Wisconsin Central Railroad Co. securities be allowed 
until Jan. 1, 1890, to exchange them for the stocks and 
bonds of the Wisconsin Central Co., but suggests that 
after that date a premium of at least 10 per cent. be 
charged. The report says that the success of the past 11 
years is largely to be attributed to that feature of the 
organization plan which divested the stock of its voting 


| power, and intrusted it tothe bondholders through their 
| trustees. As showing the advance in the intrinsic worth 


of the property, it is stated that the total securities of 
the old Wisconsin Central Railroad, which in 1879 were 
not worth more than $2,000,000, now possess in the 
markets of New York and Boston a value of nearly $11,- 
000,000. The company operates 828 miles of road, of 
which 713 are in Wisconsin. The total passenger earn- 


| ings for the year were $1,044,949; total freight earnings, 
| $2,670,459. 


The equipment of the road consists of 129 
locomotives, 118 passenger cars, 14 Pullman sleepers, 
5,196 box and platform cars. 








TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 


A car service association is projected at Birmingham, | 


Ala. 


Iron ore is now taken from Escanaba to Ohio ports at 
$1 per ton. Corn by lake from Chicago to Buffalo is 
two cents per bushel. 

The new grain inspection law of Missouri is resisted 
by the elevator men at Kansas City and they are threat- 
ened with prosecution. 

The Missouri Pacific has commenced to vestibule its 
Pullman sleeping cars, and will soon have the sleeping 
cars on all the express trains running over its system 


| vestibuled. 
been awarded the contract for grading the road between | 


This firm has just | Anthracite coal is now being shipped at the rate of 100 


tons per day over the Canadian Pacific from the North- | 


west coalfields to Port Moody, B. C., to be shipped 
thence to San Francisco. 

The Commercial Club, of Kansas City, has established 
a Transportation Bureau for oe its dealings 
with railroad companies. A manager will be appointed 


is being built to | 


taken by the | 


is now being | 


The | 
as follows: For a} 
is $35,000 a month; | 


Fleming | 
| Gardner, Wilmington, N.C., is Engineer of Construc- 


The directors | 


is recommended that the holders of | 


| The Denver Demurrage Bureau has been enlarged into 
the Colorado Demurrage Association, and its authority 
willextend to Colorado Springs, Colorada City, Pueblo, 

| El Moro, Trinidad, Canon City, Leadville, Buena Vista, 
Glenwood Springs and Aspen. 


|_ A Kansas City paper states that all the fines imposed 
by the Trans-Missouri Passenger Association since its 
organization have been remitted. They amount to many 
hundred dollars. A change in chairmen and various 
| irregularities and misunderstandings have induced the 
| roads to wipe out all charges and begin anew. 

An incident of the present scarcity of cars is the re- 
port that potatoes have been shipped in enormous quan- 
tities from the West to Eastern points, and that 800 car 
loads awaiting disposition were in Boston at one time 
last week. Various roads have refused to receive 
further shipments of potatoes for Washington and Balti- 
| more. 


The Chicago roads interested in the Florida and 
Louisiana winter tourist business, at a recent meeting, 
failed to agree upon a rate sheet for the coming season, 
and finally announced that none would be issued. This 
causes much dissatisfaction and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Northern announces that the usual excursion rates 
will be put in force by that company, regardless of the 
| action of competitors. 

The Pennsylvania ironmen have objected so strongly 
|to the advance in rates on pig iron that the Central 
Traftic Association Freight Committee and the Chicago 
& Ohio River Traffic Association have passed a resolu- 
tion that the rates named in Central Tratlic Association 
| circulars, numbers 569 and 572, dated August 28, 1889, and 
— thereto, on pig iron and articles named in 
| said circulars, be restored Nov. 18, 1889, 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
| Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, and the Columbus, 
| Hocking Valley & Toledo have established a through 
| freight and passenger line between Cincinnati and 
| Toledo. It will take the first-mentioned road from Cin- 
| cinnati to Springfield, thence on the second to Carey, and 
The distance is 209 miles. 
| Through passenger trains will be put on Nov. 24. 


Inter-state Commerce Commission 

| The complaint of George Rice against the Union Pacific 

| and others involves the following questions: 

| 1. The relative classification of the products of petro- 

leum, in comparison with cotton-seed oil, linseed oil, lard 

and naphtha. 

| 2. The question of charging the same rate for the re- 

| turn of empty tank cars, irrespective of the weight and 
capacity of each car. 

3. The question of the right to deduct and carry free 
| 42 gallons or other quantity of the products of petroleum 
| out of each tank car, without making a similar propor- 
! tionate deduction in the amount of petroleum and its 
| products carried by other methods than tank cars. 

4, The right to deduct and carry free 12 per cent. or 
| other quantity of gasoline, or any one or more of the 
| products of petroleum, without making similar deduc- 
| tions of like proportions of all other products of pet- 
| roleum carried under similar circumstances and condi- 
| tions. 
| 5. The question of like rating and classification respect- 

ively of carload lots and less than carload of stroioum 
| and its products, irrespective of whether the loading is 
in iron or wooden barrels or in cases. 

On motion of petitioner, and in order to give all the 
railroads of the country an opportunity to be heard, the 
Commission has ordered that notice of the pendency of 
the complaint be given to about 140 carriers; copies of 
such complaint will be furnished on application, 

In the case of William L. Rawson against the Newport 
News & Mississippi Valley, the Baltimore & Ohio and L. 
Boyer’s Sons, decided by the Commission this week, it is 
held that as the tariff complained of had been discontinued 
by the carriers two years ago, no order will be made re 
quiring them to desist from enforcing it, as such order 
would be vain and useless; and, as the amendment of 
March 2, 1889, in express terms had no relation to pend- 
ing proceedings, and this proceeding was pending at 
that time, no reparation could be awarded. 

Muscle Shoals Canals, 
The steamboat “A.C. Conn,” a Mississippi River craft, 
has passed through the Muscle Shoals Canals, and will 
arrive at Chattanooga to-day. This is the first vessel 
| which has passed through the great canals, now nearly 
completed. The construction of the canals to overcome 
| obstructions in the Tennessee River, at Muscle Shoals, 
| was begun by the government in 1873, and nearly $4,000,- 
| 000 has thus far been expended on the work. The open- 
| ing of the canals, which will formally take place in a few 
weeks, will give a navigable waterway nine months in 
the year from Chattanooga to the Mississippi River. 
Eastbound Shipments from Kansas City. 
|The October eastbound shipments from Kansas City 
| were as follows: Cars of wheat, 2,143; of corn, rye an 
| oats, 2,348; of flour, 405; miscellaneous, 398; packin 
| house product, 703; dressed beef, 903; broom corn, 174; 
fertilizer, 174; scrap iron, 118; hides and wool, 149; castor 

beans and flaxseed, 138; cattle, horses and mules, 4,462; 

hogs and sheep, 725; lead and bullion, 255. 
| East-bound Shipments. 

The shipments of East-bound freight from Chicago by all 
| lines for the week ending Saturday, Nov. 9, amounted to 
| 65,579 tons, against 68,940 tons during the preceding week, 
| a decrease of 3,361 tons, and against 51,856 tons during 
| the corresponding week of 1888, an increase of 13,723 tons. 
| The proportions carried by each road were: 


| o- = = — 








| 


W’k to Nov. 9.|W’k to Nov. 2. 








| 
| Tons. | P.c. | Tons. P.c 
ees |—— ———___|—_—_ | - 
| Michigan Central............... | 4,233 6.5 | 8,405 12.2 
bo Rare | 8,595 13.1 | 5,140 7.5 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 10,513 16.0 | 12,279 17.7 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...| 9,413 14.3 | 7,800 11.3 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... | 8,752 | 13.4 | 9,801 14.2 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 7,283 11.1 6,513 | 9.5 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 7,193 | 11.0 | 7,224 | 10.5 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 2978 | 4:5 | 3781 | 5.4 
Chicago & Atlantic............. | 6,619}|} 10.1 7,997 11.6 
DIRS esis ceicswoldse censuses! 65,579 | 100.0 0 


| 68,940 100. 








| Of the above shipments 2,517 tons were flour, 26,812 
| tons grain, 2,930 tons millstuffs, 5,233 tons cured meats, 
| 2,813 tons lard, 8,807 tons dressed beef, 1,215 tons butter, 
| 2,361 tons hides, 271 tons wool and 6,780 tons lumber. 
The three Vanderbilt lines together carried 27 per cent., 
while the two Pennsylvania lines carried 27.7 per cent. 








